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SOME ENNIAN PHRASES IN THE AZNETD. 


VERGIL’s plagiarism has been a theme for critics ever since Perellius 
Faustus made an anthology of his ‘furta’ and Quintus Octavius Avitus com- 
piled eight volumes of ‘Oyocornrtes, giving both the original passages and Vergil’s 
adaptations of them (Suet. Vit. Verg. 45). Much of this literature has survived 
in the commentary of Servius and in Book VI. of the Saturnalia of Macrobius.’ 
The study of his imitations and plagiarisms throws much light on Vergil’s 
methods and aims of composition, and has frequently been attempted in 
editions of his works. But one class of his plagiarisms differs considerably 
from the rest. Often in the Aeneid he incorporates phrases, either intact or 
slightly altered, from the Annales of Ennius. These differ from where he 
imitates Homer, because in them he does not have to translate from Greek 
into Latin and so remake the original into something new, and they differ, too, 
from his adaptations of some other earlier Latin poets, because Ennius was 
_his only important forerunner who had written on the same heroic themes of 
war and the growth of Rome. Lucretius treated a subject so different that he 
was useful to Vergil chiefly in vocabulary and in passages irrelevant to the 
main theme of the Aeneid,? and Catullus, whose sixty-fourth poem Vergil 
certainly had in mind when writing Aenetd IV., was useful almost entirely in 
providing the language of passionate love. But Ennius had told the story of 
the rise of Rome, and in particular he had told of war and its attendant 
circumstances. Thus Vergil’s use of the Amnales differs from his use of 
Catullus and Lucretius, and occupies an almost unique position for the study 
of his plagiarism. Some of these phrases taken from the Awnales are in- 
corporated unchanged in the Aeneid, but others, though still recognizable, are 
slightly altered. It is proposed here to consider only the second class, and to 
try to find what motives for the alterations may be suggested by the study of 
Vergil’s style. Such an enquiry is clearly of importance for all who are con- 
cerned with Vergil’s technique, because it may throw some light on his 
standards and intentions when he composed his poem. 


5. 


Of the different motives for the alteration of any Ennian phrase the most 
obvious are dictated by considerations of metre. The hexameter of Ennius 
could hardly satisfy Vergil’s sensitive ear, and so sometimes Vergil was led by 


1 Cf. G. Regel, De Vergilio Poetarum Imitatere in Lucretius and Vergil, University of California, 
Testimonia, Géttingen, 1907. 3 Cf, N. W. de Witt, The Dido Episode in the 
2 Cf. W. A. Merrill, Paraliels and Coincidences Acneid. Chicago, 1907. 
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dissatisfaction with some point of metre in an Ennian phrase to alter it nearer 
to his own standards. But it is important to add that, though in such cases 
the first impulse to alter came from a defect of metre, Vergil nearly always 
used the opportunity to make the sense more vivid or more precise. 

I. Archaic Roman verse, surviving in Ennius, Lucilius, and even at times 
in Catullus (CXVI. 8 ‘tu dabis supplicium ’), often treated final -s as a negligible 
sound (cf. Mar. Vict. 28 K. ‘videtur plurimis esse quintus communium syllabarum 
modus, quiapud Lucilium et veteres multos est frequentatus, ut correpta vocalis 
desinat in s, et excipiatur ab alia consonanti.’)! Vergil, however, never treated 
the final -s as negligible, and consequently, when he found it so treated in a 
phrase of Ennius which he wanted for himself, he invariably altered. 

(a) Ennius wrote 


nam mi calido dabis sanguine poenas (Amn. 100),” 


and Vergil used the phrase for Volcens’ words to Euryalus, but altered to 


tu tamen interea calido mihi sanguine poenas 
persolves amborum (Aen. IX. 422-3). 


Metre required that ‘dabis’ should go. It went, and its place was taken by the 
more precise and technical ‘ persolves,’ the word Vergil uses elsewhere of ‘render 
duly,’ whether of reward (Aen. VIII. 61 ‘ mihi victor honorem persolves ’) or of 
amends (Aen. II. 537 ‘ protalibus ausis Di... persolvant grates dignas’). Thus 
Volcens is made to use the language of self-justification for his slaughter of 
Euryalus. 


(6) Ennius wrote 
furentibus ventis (Ann. 594), 


and Vergil, as Servius says, ‘legerat apud Ennium “ furentibus ventis” sed 
quasi asperum fugit et posuit “Austris” pro “ ventis”’’in his account of Aeolia, 


loca feta furentibus Austris (Aen. I. 51). 


Servius goes on to say (ad. loc.) what he considers the advantage of the change, 
‘Austris figura est celebrata apud Vergilium et est species pro genere.’ But 
there is more in the change than that. Vergil is writing of the gusty island of 
Aeolus, the home of the winds, and he writes ‘ Austris’ because Auster was the 
wind which brought rain (Georg. I. 462 ‘umidus Auster’) and cold (Georg. IV. 
261 ‘frigidus Auster’) and storm (Aen. VI. 336). It was the right wind for the 
island of Aeolus who was soon to confound the sea with storm. 
(c) Ennius described the horses of the Sun 


funduntque elatis naribus lucem (Amn. 600), 
and Vergil made use of the phrase to describe the coming of Dawn in 
lucemque elatis naribus efflant (Ann. XII. 115). 
1 Cf, Cicero’s views on the change in the  poetae novi.’ 


treatment or fina -s in Or. XVIII. 161: ‘ita non 2 References are to Vahlen’s edition. 
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In the Vergilian version ‘ efflant’ is substituted for ‘fundunt’ metri causa, but it 
isamore precise word. Lucretius had used it of the eruptions of Etna (VI. 681), 
and Vergil uses it elsewhere of the Chimaera breathing fire(Aen. VII. 786). It 
was the right word for the flame-breathing horses of the Dawn. 

II. With the passage of time the quantity of certain Latin sounds changed, 
and sounds long in the time of Ennius were short in the time of Vergil. The 
case which concerns us is the final -or in substantives of the third declension. 
In Plautus this is invariably long,! and in Ennius its length is proved by the 
following cases : 


postilla, germana soror, errare videbar (Amn. 41). 

o pater, o genit6r, o sanguen dis oriundum (Amn. 113). 
tollitur in caelum clamG6r exortus utrimque (Ann. 442). 
imbricit6r Aquiloque suo cum flumine contra (Ann. 444). 


But the syllable had changed its quantity from long to short by the time of 
Lucilius (gt ‘ praetor’), and as such Vergil scanned it. So, when in his account 
of the exploits of Tarchon he remembered Ann. 442, he wrote 


tollitur in caelum clamor cunctique Latin1 
convertere oculos (Aen. XI. 745-6). 


III. Rather different from this case are the cases of artificial lengthening 
used by Ennius, but used quite differently by Vergil. Two cases concern 
us here. 

(a) In the third person singular of the present indicative passive Ennius 
normally scans the final -ur short (e.g. Ann. 70 ‘indotuetur ibi,’ etc.), but in one 
case he scans it long— 


hic pede pes premitir, hic armis arma teruntur (Amn. 572). 


Vergil does not allow himself to use this form of lengthening, nor did his 
predecessor in the use of Ennius’ line, Furius Bibaculus, who wrote 


pressatur pede pes mucro mucrone viro vir. 


Vergil followed this example and wrote 


haeret pede pes densusque viro vir (Aen. X. 361).? 


(b) The other example of metrical lengthening which concerns us is Ennius’ 
occasional lengthening of final -at in the third person singular of the present 
indicative active.2 Ennius three times employs this usage, invariably before the 
caesura (Amun. 158 ‘ memorat,’ 80 ‘servat, 418 ‘manat’), and wrote 


tunc timido manat ex omni corpore sudor. 


1Cf. W. M. Lindsay: Early Latin Verse, 3 W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, p. 135, 
p. 125. says: ‘Ennius clearly treats these syllables as 
2 Vergil's version is nearer than Ennius’' tothe _half-long, scanning them long in one line, short 
Homeric original : in another.’ But the fact that Ennius only so 


domis dp’ dowid’ Epecde, xépus xépuv, dvépa 5’ dvip lengthens before the caesura points to the 
(N. 131) lengthening being due to ictus metricus. 
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Vergil, however, does not avail himself of this particular form of lengthen- 
ing. So, when in his account of Aeneas’ horror at finding the transformed 
Polydorus he made use of the Ennian line, he wrote 


tunc gelidus toto manabat corpore sudor (Aen. III. 175). 


Il. 


In other cases Vergil altered simply to express a similar idea with greater 
accuracy or in greater detail. At times, indeed, his passion for exact expression 
made him lose some of the force and freshness of his Ennian original, and to 
appreciate his methods and their results the cases must be reviewed separately. 

(a) Ennius in his address to the Tiber had written 


teque, pater Tiberine, tuo cum flumine sancto (Amn. 54).” 
When the line reappears in the Aenezd it has lost something in becoming 
tuque, o Thybri, tuo genitor cum flumine sancto (Aen. VIII. 72). 


The beautiful Latin ‘ Tiberine’ has given place to the alien Greek ‘ Thybri’ and 
the simple ‘ pater’ to the more pretentious ‘ genitor,’ and thereby some of the 
limpidity is lost. Norare the reasons for the changes clear at first. Elsewhere 
Vergil addresses the Tiber as ‘ Tiberinus’ without a qualm (Aen. VI. 873, VII 
30, 797, VIII. 31, IX. 125, X. 833, XI. 449), and in the Aeneid ‘ pater’ is so 
consecrated a word that it might well be applied here to the river of Rome. 
But the reason of the change is quite simple. Vergil, as Henry pointed out 
(A eneidea, I1., p. 658), uses ‘ pater ’ of any junior addressing a senior: he reserves 
‘genitor’ for the closer relations of strict descent. Here Aeneas calls Tiber 
‘ genitor’ because he hopes that his Italian origin may dispose the River God to 
be kind to him. He is already thinking of those rights due to his Italian 
ancestry, which a little later he is to expose with some exactness to Evander 
and make the base of his appeal for help and alliance (Aen. VIII. 134 ff.). It is 
worth adding that, when there is no particular stress on his paternity, Tiber 
may be called ‘ pater’ (by Aeneas VIII. 540, by Pallas X. 421). Once ‘ pater’ 
had yielded to the more technical ‘ genitor,’ metre demanded the substitution 
of ‘ Thybri’ for ‘ Tiberine.’ 
(6) Ennius had written three variations on the same theme in 


qui caelum versat stellis fulgentibus aptum (Amn. 29), 


and in 
caelum prospexit stellis fulgentibus aptum (Aum. 159), 
and in 
hinc nox processit stellis ardentibus® apta (Amn. 339). 
1 His nearest approach to it is: Tiber : 


‘ Adesto Tiberine cum tuis undis,’ 
quoted by Servius ad Aen. VIII. 72. 
3 Dr. Steuart wrongly prints ‘ fulgentibus 
here (The Annals of Ennius, p. 12). 


‘nusquam amittebat oculosque sub astra 
tenebat’ (Aen. V. 853). 


2 Perhaps he had in mind the old Litany to the 
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Dr. Steuart sees in the phrase a metaphor drawn from a skein or net, and 
translates ‘tangled in a skein of stars.’ The excellence of the idea and its 
phrasing appealed to Vergil, who three times made use of it, writing of Atlas 


axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum (Aen. IV. 482, VI. 797), 


and of the coming of night 
nox umida donec 


invertit caelum stellis ardentibus aptum (Aen. XI. 201-202). 


In all three cases Vergil follows the one case where Ennius uses ‘ ardenti- 
bus’ against the two cases where he uses ‘fulgentibus.’ The reason for this 
preference can be seen from an examination of Vergil’s use of ‘ardeo’ and 
‘fulgeo’ in other passages. For him ‘fulgeo’ is a word which expresses a 
dazzling glitter more violent than the light of the stars. He uses it, for instance, 
of the Dawn (Aen. VII. 26), of lightning (Aen. IV. 167), of gold (Aen. X. 171, 
XII. 163), of bronze (Aen. VII. 526), and of armoured warriors (Aen. VI. 
826, VIII. 593, X. 869, XI. 490, 769, 854). Only in his immature youth 
(Cat. IX. 28) did he use it of a star, ‘supero fulgens Cassiopea solo,’ and even 
there the star is personified. ‘ardeo,’ on the other hand, he uses more than 
once of less refulgent brightness, such as the golden glitter on a bee’s wing 
(G. IV. 99), a comet (G. I. 488), and the light on a rain cloud (Aen. VII. 142). 
It is true that he also uses it of the armour of Aeneas (Aen. X. 262), and the 
fires of Troy (Aen. VII. 244), but it is clear that ‘ardeo’ had for him a wider 
range of meaning than ‘ fulgeo,’ and could be used both of lesser and of greater 
brightness. 

(c) Ennius had written 


ast animo superant (Amn. 205). 
Vergil in his account of the victorious Entellus wrote 
hic victor superans animis (Aen. V. 473). 


The change from singular to plural is significant. Vergil does not often use the 
plural of ‘animus’ for single persons, and, when he does, he does so deliberately. 
The main cases, other than this, are when Dido humiliates herself before Aeneas, 


cogitur et supplex animos summittere amori (Aen. IV. 414), 
when the Sybil addresses Aeneas on the threshold of the underworld, 
nunc animis opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo (Aen. VI. 261), 
when Anchises prophesies the future empire of Rome, 
imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo (Aen. VI. 782), 
and when Turnus longs for single combat with Aeneas, 


ultro implacabilis ardet 
attollitque animos (Aen. XII. 4). 
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In these cases the plural has a more definite meaning than the singular, and 
means ‘ pride’ or ‘confidence.’ This is the sense Vergil wants in his account 
of the triumphant Entellus, and he writes ‘ animis’ for ‘ animo.’ 


(d) Ennius had written 
hastati spargunt hastas, fit ferreus imber (Amn. 284), 


and Vergil used the second half of the line in his battle picture 


it toto turbida caelo 
tempestas telorum ac ferreus ingruit imber (Aen. XII. 283-4). 


The significance of the change is the writing of ‘ ingruit’ for ‘ fit.” Vergil uses 
‘fio’ strictly as the passive of ‘ facio,’ and his use of it always implies an agent, 
though not necessarily a human agent. Thus he says ‘ fit sonitus’ of the noise 
made by bees (G. IV. 188) or snakes (Aen. II. 209), but he never uses ‘ fio’ to 
describe natural phenomena. Here the throwing of the iron missiles is seen as 
a storm, and to keep the picture clear he avoids ‘fit’ and substitutes ‘ ingruit,’ 
the word which he uses of shadows falling on vines (G. II. 410) and of war 
threatening (Aen. II. 301, VIII. 535). Servius explains ‘ingruit’ as ‘ invadit’ 
(ad. Aen. II. 301), and if this is correct, the word legitimately describes 
war as well as natural phenomena, and is just right here where the discharge 
of missiles is seen as an iron storm. 
(e) When Discord breaks open the doors of Janus, Ennius says of her 


postquam Discordia taetra 
belli ferratos postes portasque refregit (An. 267). 


In his imitation of this Vergil writes 
belli ferratos rumpit Saturnia postes (Aen. VII. 622). 


Here are two important changes, the substitution of ‘ postes’ alone for ‘ postes 
portasque’ and of ‘ rumpit’ for ‘ refregit.’ The ‘ postes’ were the two valves of the 
Roman door (cf. Lucr. III. 369 ; Ovid. Met. 8. 638; Stat. Silv. IV. 1, 44), and the 
plural corresponds exactly to the English ‘ doors’: the ‘ portae’ was the whole 
gateway, framework, hinges and all, though at times (eg. Aen. XII. 584 
‘pandere portas’) it could be used of only the actual doors. Of the two 
‘postes’ was the clearer and the more exact word. Nothing was to be gained 
by the combination of both words. So Vergil took ‘ postes’ and left ‘ portas’ 
because it expressed his meaning more exactly. All that he wanted to say was 
that the doors were burst open, and he said this and no more. Secondly, 
instead of ‘refregit’ he wrote ‘rumpit.’ The act was violent: Juno was 
forcing on the war and did not scruple to burst open the doors. In Vergil’s time 
‘refringere’ had not a sufficiently forcible meaning. It seems, indeed, to have 
meant something more like ‘snap.’ At least this is the sense it has both in the 
Attis of Catullus (Catullus LXIII. 86), where Attis snaps the brushwood with 


1 Cf. Henry, Aencidea, II., p. 248. 
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his feet, ‘ refringit virgulta pede vago,’ and in Vergil’s own account of Aeneas 
snapping the golden bough from its tree, ‘avidusque refringit cunctantem ’ 
(Aen. VI. 21c). So Vergil wrote instead ‘rumpit,’ the word with which he 
speaks of any splitting or breaking, whether of armour (Aen. X. 337, XII. 375) 
or rocks (G. IV. 136) or of the entrance to Priam’s palace (Aen. II, 494). 

(f) Ennius had written 


nunc hostes vino domiti somnoque sepulti (Ann. 292), 
and Lucretius copied it in his 
sed taciti respectabant somnoque sepulti (Lucr. V. 975), 


in his account of primitive man. 
When Vergil wrote his adaptation 


invadunt urbem somno vinoque sepultam (Aen. II. 266), 


he drew from both the earlier versions. His line differs from the Ennian line 
in two ways, by using ‘urbem’ instead of ‘hostes,’ and by the omission of 
‘domiti.’ We may note too that here he uses ‘sepultam,’ though elsewhere he 
uses ‘soluti.’ Each of these points is characteristic of his style. First, ‘ hostes’ 
was of course inappropriate on the lips of Aeneas when speaking of his fellow- 
Trojans, but ‘urbem’ is more than a mere substitute. The fall of Troy 
was the fall of a great city—‘urbs antiqua ruit’—the counterpart of, and 
necessary preliminary to, the rise of another city, Rome. Secondly, Vergil 
omits ‘domiti’ because for him it had the meaning of ‘tamed’ rather than 
of ‘overcome.’ Thus he uses it of men taming bullocks (G. III. 164), horses 
(G. III. 206), trees (G. II. 62), and the soil (Aen. IX. 608). It is true that he also 
uses the word in its sense of ‘ overcome’ for the Centaurs destroyed by Bacchus 
(G. II. 456) or of the failure of Diomedes and Achilles to destroy Troy 
(Aen. II. 198), but whenever he uses the word metaphorically it has the 
meaning of ‘tame.’ Such a meaning would be wrong here, and ‘domiti’ 
is abandoned. Lastly, he prefers ‘sepultam’ to a possible ‘solutam.’ 
‘sepultam ’ is indeed a vivid word, suggesting the silence and the safeness of the 
tomb. But there is another argument in its favour against ‘solutam.’ Once 
Vergil had decided to write ‘urbem,’ he could not write ‘solutam,’ because 
‘solutam’ is a physical word applicable to the body relaxed in sleep, but 
not applicable to an abstract entity likeacity. And it is noteworthy that when 
Vergil describes men, not a city, overcome by sleep and wine, he twice 
uses the alternative word ‘soluti.’ Both passages tell of the careless camping 
of the Rutulians— 


somno vinoque soluti 


procubuere (Aen. IX. 189-1g0) 
and 
Rutuli somno vinoque soluti 


conticuere (Aen. IX. 236-7). 
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(g) Ennius had written of a river, possibly the Liris, 
quod per amoenam urbem leni fluit agmine flumen (Am. 173). 


Vergil used the line for the Tiber and its slow march, but the redundant ‘ fluit 
. . - flumen’ wasa slovenliness which he did not allow himself. So he replaced 
the general word ‘flumen’ by the particular proper noun ‘Thybris,’ and 
produced 
ubi Lydius arva 
inter opima virum leni fluit agmine Thybris (Aem. II. 781-2). 


(4) Ennius in his account of Ilia’s dream had written 


exin compellare pater me voce videtur 
his verbis (Ann. 44), 


and provided a useful variant for the description of speaking. Vergil made use 
of this twice, where Dido makes her appeal to Aeneas— 


tandem his Aeneas compellat vocibus ultro (Aen. IV. 304), 
and where Aeneas speaks to the shade of Deiphobus— 
notis compellat vocibus ultro (Aen. VI. 499). 


On both occasions the plural ‘ vocibus’ has taken the place of the singular 
‘voce.’ The distinction between the two in Vergilian usage seems to be that 
‘vox,’ when not meaning ‘ voice,’ usually refers to some short remark like the 
cry of Ascanius (Aen. VII. 116 ‘heus etiam mensas consumimus’), of which we 
are told ‘ea vox audita laborum Prima tulit finem,’ while ‘ voces’ is used of 
longer and more continuous utterance like Juno’s speech to Aeolus (Aen. I. 64 
‘his vocibus usa est’) or Nautes’ speech to Aeneas (Aen. V. 409 ‘ talis referebat 
pectore voces’), or Cybele’s speech to Jupiter (Aen. IX. 83 ‘ vocibus his adfata 
Iovem’). In the two passages where he borrows the Ennian phrase he is 
describing the opening of quite long speeches, and he alters ‘ voce’ to ‘ vocibus.’ 
(t) Ennius had written of death in battle 


concidit et sonitum simul insuper arma dederunt (Am. 415). 
Vergil used some of this in his account of the death of Pallas— 


corruit in vulnus, sonitum super arma dedere (Aen. X. 488). 


The significant change is that of ‘insuper’ to‘ super.’ ‘Super’ is less portentous 
than ‘insuper,’ which Vergil uses of Etna lying on top of Enceladus (Aen. III. 
579), and of the mountain which imprisons the winds (Aen. I. 61). It was too 
hyperbolical to speak of armour falling ‘ insuper,’ and so he wrote ‘ super.’ 

(j) Ennius called Italy ‘ Saturnia terra’ (Ann. 25). To Vergil, who idolized 
the heroic past, this was just the sort of name wanted to connect Italy with the 
Golden Age, when Saturn ruled on earth, and with the old Italian names for 
familiar things, such as Saturnium for the Capitol (Varro, L.L. 5. 42), the 
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indigenous form of Latin verse (Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 158), and his own chosen epithet 
for Juno, the champion of the native Italian peoples.’ But he altered the 
phrase from ‘Saturnia terra’ to ‘Saturnia tellus’ (Aen. VIII. 329). The 
distinction between the two words is not easily seen. Both can be used to 
mean land as opposed to sea (Aen. III. 205, II. 69), and both can be used of 
the soil (G. II. 287, 248). The distinction seems to be that ‘tellus’ could be 
used, as ‘terra’ could not, for the metaphysical entity which we call ‘ country’ 
and the Romans more often called ‘ patria.” Thus it may be doubted whether 
‘terra’ could have been written instead of ‘tellus’ in 


contigimusque manus qua concidit Ilia tellus (Aen. XI. 245). 


So it seems that Vergil wrote ‘ Saturnia tellus’ instead of ‘ Saturnia terra’ 
because it conveyed a larger notion of what Italy was. 
(k) Ennius with characteristic boldness had used the words 


irarum effunde quadrigas (Amn. 513). 
Vergil remembered this, but altered it to 
irarumque omnis effundit habenas (Aen. XII. 499), 


and Servius says ‘et hic moderate locutus est,’ implying that the original was 
too violent for him. Vergil; it seems, never uses ‘ quadriga’ metaphorically of 
anything more abstract than the dawn (Aen. VI. 535), but he often uses ‘ habenae’ 
when he wants to develop the idea of driving anything, whether of fire raging 
unreined (Aen. V. 662) or a fleet in full sail (Aen. VI. 1) or the reins of govern- 
ment (Aen. VII. 600) or the unhindered growth of a vine (G. II. 364). So here 
he accommodates the Ennian phrase to his habitual vocabulary and modes of 
thought. 

(1) In one case the change made by Vergil seems to have been dictated by 
grammar. Ennius in a battle scene had described the change from long- 
distance volleying to hand-to-hand fighting, 


postquam defessi sunt stare et spargere sese 
hastis ansatis concurrunt undique telis (Ann. 153-4). 


Here ‘telis’ is an instrumental ablative and ‘concurrunt’ is virtually a synonym 
for ‘pugnant.’ Vergil remembered this passage when writing of the rapid 
mobilization of the Latins and wrote 


ad vocem celeres . . . raptis concurrunt undique telis (Aen. VII. 520). 


His use of ‘concurrunt’ is different from that of Ennius, and he is forced by his 
use of it to qualify ‘ telis’ with ‘raptis.’ Perhaps this is an example of Vergil’s 
unconscious reminiscence of Ennius. It is certainly easier, if it is, to account 
for his using an Ennian phrase in quite a different sense from his original. 

(n) The queerest of Vergil’s changes from Ennius must be attributed to some 


‘Cf, N. Moseley, Characters and Epithets: A Study in Vergil’s Aeneid, pp. 31-36. 
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dissatisfaction with the sense. Ennius wrote a vivid and gruesome account of 
a severed head keeping some of its consciousness on the battle-field— 


oscitat in campis caput a cervice revulsum 
semianimesque micant oculi lucemque requirunt (Ann. 472-3). 


Vergil reproduces the rhythm and shape of the second line in his account of 
the severed hand of Thymbrus— 


te decisa suum, Laride, dextera quaerit 
semianimesque micant digiti ferrumque retractant (Ann. X. 395-6). 


The change of sense is so odd that it might be an unconscious reminiscence, but 
the line of Ennius was well known and had already been used by Varro Atacinus. 
It is therefore likely that Vergil knew it and made the change to suit some 
obscure vagary of his own poetic temperament. 

With the exception of the two last unexplained instances, it is clear that 
in all these-cases Vergil was led to make the changes he made either by some 
vagueness of expression in the original for which he wanted to substitute greater 
accuracy and definiteness of expression, or else by some ugliness for which he 
wanted to substitute something more in agreement with his own views of poetic 
beauty. Even then, however, his changes usually involved the language being 
made more precise than the original. 


IIl. 


Macrobius remarks that when Vergil transfers a phrase from anofher 
author to himself, it often sounds better in its new context—‘ iudicio transferendi 
et modo imitandi consecutus est ut quod apud illum legerimus alienum ... 
melius hic quam ubi natum est sonare miremur’ (Sat. 6. 1.6). This judgment 
gives the clue to another way in which Vergil treats Ennian phrases. He 
takes them because of some intrinsic excellence, and then alters them to suit 
his own fastidious and subtle ear. Such cases are not numerous, but they are 
different from those which Vergil alters for sense or metre, and they deserve 
separate notice. 

(a) Ennius made variations on a single theme in his efforts to depict the 
galloping of a horse, and wrote 


quatit ungula terram (Amn. 224), 
summo sonitu quatit ungula terram (Ann. 277), 
plausu cava concutit ungula terram (Amn. 439), 


and all are adequately onomatopoeic. But Vergil’sear seems not to have been 
satisfied: ‘terram ’ was not crisp enough for the thud of horses’ hooves on the 
dry ground. So he wrote 


quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum (Aen. VIII. 596), 


with a slight variation in 


quadrupedumque putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum (Aen. XI. 875). 
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‘campum ’ is needed to give the exact sound of galloping, ‘putrem’ is needed 
to complete the visual picture, and ‘ quadrupedante’ and ‘ quadrupedumque’ 
are justly famed for the sound they suggest. 

(6) Another onomatopoeic line of Ennius described a trumpet call— 


at tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit (Amn. 140), 


but Vergil, as Servus says, found the line rough and altered—‘ et multa eius 
modi Vergilius cum aspera invenerit mutat.’ The result was 


at tuba terribilem sonitum procul aere canoro 
increpuit (Aen. IX. 503-4). 


Vergil seems not to have coined new words in the interests of onoma- 
topoeia, and perhaps he shrank from using so bold a coinage as ‘ taratantara,’ 
but the changes he made, even if they miss the brazen sound of the original, 
have some compensating advantages of their own. ‘canoro’ is a good 
Vergilian word for resonant music, whether the cymbals of the Curetes 
(G. IV. 150), or the cry of swans on the Asian marsh (Aen. VII. 700}, and 
‘increpuit’ is nearly always used with some idea of threatening, whether of 
Turnus chiding his followers (Aen. IX. 127), or Aeneas his allies (Aen. X. 830), 
or the Umbrian dog threatening its prey (Aen. XII. 755). So it is a good word 
for the menacing sound of a distant trumpet. 

(c) Ennius had written of a river pushing the Roman ships on their way, 


atque manu magna Romanos impulit amnis (Amn. 569), 


and Vergil employed the ‘manu magna’ in his account of the boat race at the 
funeral games of Anchises. The change of scene demanded a change of gods, 
and for the river he substituted the sea-god Portunus, and wrote 


et pater ipse manu magna Portunus euntem 
impulit (Aen. V. 241-2). 


The postponement of ‘ impulit ’ to the next line makes a great difference to the 
rhythm, suggesting the sudden quickening of the ship’s course after the god has 


pushed her on. 
IV. 


It seems, then, that when Vergil alters an Ennian phrase before introducing it 
into his text, he has always good reasons for his alterations. His own style, 
though derived partly from others, was still his own, and consistent plagiarist as 
he was, he did not merely loot lines from Ennius. If he borrowed, and did not 
quite like his original, he altered it till it became part of his own style. Only 
by so rigid a discipline could the Aeneid, which owes so much to other poems, 


have achieved its miraculous unity of character. 
C. M. BowRa. 












A CRUX IN THE POETICS. 


AT the beginning of the Poetics Aristotle has these words: ézrorrotia 8) Kal 
) Tho Tpaywidiac Toinois ett bé Kwpwdia cai 7 StOvpayBorontixyn Kai tio 
avVANTiKS 9 TrELCTH Kai KiOaptoTLK}S Tacat TUYXaVOVELY OvCaL pLunoELD TO 
auvorov: dSiadpépovor 5é GrAAnAwV Tpiciv: 4 yap TaLY év' Erépore pipeicOar 4 
TOL ETEPA 7) TL ETEMWO Kal 47) TOV uvTOY TpoTov. Then, expounding év érépauc: 
atacat pév trovovvrar Thy pipnow év pvOpar kal Aoywr Kal dpporias, TovTaa 8 
Xwpic 7) weptypevore olov dpyoviat uev Kal puOuar ypwpevar povoy % Te aVANTLKI 
. . avuTa@t O€ Tat puOua.? ywpic appoviac 7? TaV opynoTav. 
Here I omit the crucial sentence; he proceeds: ovdév yap av éyoupev dvopdou 
Kowov Tova Lwppovos kal Hevdpyou pipove cal roa Ywxparixova Aodyove, ove el 


Kal ) KUaptoTiK) . 


tia dua tpipétpwv® 7 édeyeiwy 4 TOV AXAwY TiVaV THY TOLOVTw@Y TrOLOtTO THY 
pipnot, Tr of avOpwrol ye cvvaTTTOYTET TAL METPwWL TO TrOLE EAEYELOTTOLOVE 
He develops this point about the use of the 
word trounrno to denote all writers who write in verse and finally, before 
ending his exposition of év éréputo, says: éiol 5é tives of Maat YpwvTaL Toi 


\ A 2s \ > , 
Tov S€ émoToovc ovouatova.y. 


eipnpuévoic, Aéyw 5é olov puOuar kal péret Kal péTpwL, OoTEp H TE TOV SiOvpapBiKav 
TONTLT KAL 7) TOV VO"wY Kai 7} TE TPaywidia Kal 7) KwpwLodia. 

If the omitted sentence had actually failed to survive in our tradition, it 
would still have been possible, in my belief, after consideration of what 
immediately precedes and what immediately follows it, to reconstruct what 
was missing with a reasonably close approximation to the truth. On general 
grounds one would have said that érozrotia at least must have been mentioned 
in the list of ysuznoeco considered with respect to their media, and where is it, 
if it was not in the hypothetical gap? And if it was in the gap, ought it not to 
have been mentioned in a clause of the form ‘and éomoia (using) metre 
(Advyoo + puvOuoc) alone’ or some equivalent of this? A strict examination of 
the sentence following the gap, while it corroborates the belief that éro7ovia 
was mentioned in some form, reveals that that form was rather different from 


cedes, as in 592 17 wepl 5€ rijo dinynuarixio cal 
év wérpux (AS, éupérpou B, ? wérpou Ar.) mpyrixne 
instead of dinynuarixio év pérpur piphoewo, OF 
again 53a 29 devrépa . . . cioraciw, % diwdHv TE 


1 yévee Ac, é€v Forchhammer. 

2 pvOpdt pysodvra . . . of Tay dpxnoradv A‘, 
pimotvrac del. Spengel, # Ar., Paris. 2038. 
simodvrac seems to have intruded from jvé@pév 





piwovrra in the next line (where the exemplar or 
an ancestor of Ac may have had pv@uw, cf. 55b 2 
éreicodiod AS, -otv B; 60a 27 Trav vimrrpw A‘, 
-pwy B; and many other examples, Both A‘and 
B omit a final »v at, e.g., 61a 1). It is the wrong 
word and spoils the balance of the sentence. 

For another example of error caused by 
anticipation, cf. 52b 9 wépn wepl rair’ éorw, 
weptmwérea (A°, repi om, B, Ar.) and 59b 36 7 
Oinynuatrih klynow ... 7d dé... . TETpdueTpov 
kevnrixd (xlynowe A‘, piunow B, Ar.). More 
commonly what follows is affected by what pre- 





Tv ctboTraciv éxovca, where perdSacw is evi- 
dently meant. 

3 rpiérpwv is wildly improbable. Nobody was 
ever called rpiuerporoidc and Aristotle is made to 
say that the addition of woeivy to rpluerpow pro- 
duces the name émomroloc. It is to be supposed 
he wrote éfauérpwv, though even this does not 
make his statement exactly accurate, Still hexa- 
meter and érog are so freely used as interchange- 
able terms that the looseness of expression is 
pardonable. 
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what we have just supposed and that there was another art and its medium 
also mentioned. For there is no common name, says Aristotle, which we 
could apply to the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues, nor is there any common name which we could apply to composi- 
tion in hexameter or elegiac or similar verse, though people do speak loosely of 
érromrotot and éAeyetorrotoi. From this it follows quite clearly that part of the 
gap was filled by a clause of the form ‘and the pipnove (using) metre alone, 
which has no proper name, but is called loosely éwomowwa, édeyerorrotia or the 
like according to the metre’ or some equivalent of this. But it also follows 
that preceding this clause (or, if the order was chiastic, succeeding it) there 
was a Clause of the form ‘the pivnoic (using) the medium common to the 
mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic dialogues has no name’ or 
some equivalent of this. We know little of the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus, but Aristotle speaks of them again in a corrupt passage of the zrepi 
mountav (Athen. XI. 505c): ovKouv ovdé éupérpeve Tove Kadovupévove Lwoppovor 
pipove pn dapev elvar Aoyovs Kal pipnoea } Tova ’AXeEapevod tod Tniov Toc 
mpwroue ypadéevtac Tav Lwxpatixav Svaddoyov ; and there is no doubt he quotes 
them and the Socratic dialogues as examples of psunoeo in prose. We there- 
fore substitute for ‘the medium common to the mimes, etc.,’ the simple word 
‘prose’ and our supplement runs: ‘the yiunorte using prose (plain Adyoo) 
alone and the piunorc using metre alone have no proper names.’ ‘For there 
is no common name by which we could call the mimes, etc., nor any common 
name by which we could call the psynoeso of writers of epic or elegiac verse, 
etc.’ Let us now see how this reconstruction suits the sentence which we 
have been supposing lost, but which has really been handed down both by A¢ 
and the Arabic version. Not at first sight very well. Ac has: 7 dé émozroia 
povov Toic Adyoie YWidoic 7 Toic pétpoLo Kal TovTOLT ElTE puyvica peT AAAHOV 
el?” vu tive yéver Ypwvévyn TOY péTPwOV TUYXdVOVea péxpt TOD viv. But when, on 
the strength of the Arabic version, we remove érozraia and insert avwvupoo 
after pérpwv, the resemblance to what we have postulated becomes very much 
more marked and it becomes in essentials almost exact when, recognizing that 
not one but two arts are being spoken of, we insert «ai after erotic and make 
the consequent changes 7) roio pétporc, avw@vupos and tTvyxavovow ovca.. 

The reading which I propose, therefore, is as follows: 4 dé povoy Troi 
Noyots Wiroic Kal 7) rola péT pore, Kal TovTOLG ei’Te peyvica peT AXANAOY. €iO” Evi 
Tis yévet Ypwpeun TeV péTpwv (or rather, ad’ray), dvovupor TYyYavovew ovdcat 
péxpt Tod viv, that is: The uépwnove which uses plain prose alone and the pipnore 
which uses verse alone (either one kind or more) have no proper names up to the 
present, for there is no common name by which we could call the following 
prose pupnoero, nor any common name for the following verse usunoero, except 
a loose nomenclature based on the name of the verse. 

This reading involves, it is true, considerable changes in the traditional 
text, but none that cannot be abundantly parallelled, since A¢ is full of cor- 
ruptions of all kinds. (It may be said in parenthesis (a) that some of these 
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corruptions have an antiquity as great as the Greek exemplar from which the 
extant Arabic version descends, (b) that it is possible to recognize both cor- 
ruptions which presuppose an uncial and others which presuppose a minuscule 
exemplar.) In particular a very large number of marginal or interlinear 
adscripts have made their way into the text of AX. Thus ézromouzia, an explana- 
tion of 7 toto pétpoc, has intruded at a place other than that to which it 
refers. Other intrusions of the same sort are to be found, for instance, at 
54b II TadAa Ta ToiaidTa Exovtac [eri Tav HOaV, ToLOVTOVe dvTac |, émeKeia 
movcty, where the bracketed words explain tovaita éyovrac ‘having such 
(characteristics),’ émri tav nOav, 1.e. ‘ ToravTa is used with reference to 76m,’ 
Totovtove évtac, ‘so that the phrase means “ being such.”’ In B an additional 
gloss, 70, appears between rotadra and éyovtac. 

After moeiy the sentence proceeds mapddevyywa oxrnpotntoe oloyv tov 
(ayabav Ac 
"Ayirr€a fe aya0ov B?; xai “Opnpoo, where wapad. cxd. also is sometimes 
Ar. dub. | 
bracketed, but it may be worth suggesting that only a dislocation of the order 
of the words need be assumed and the whole phrase, in the form olov tov 
"Ayirréa ayabov cai mapddevrypa oxrnpotntoc “Opunpoo, may be authentic. 

However that may be, another example of a rather less obvious intrusion 
of a gloss can be adduced from the next sentence tac to siti 7 ef 

Tavrac B 

avayxna uxorovGouvcac, where mapa tac and taytac are both deformations of 
wavtwa, of which é& avdyxno is an interpretation. A similar intrusion on a 
larger scale is to be seen at 50b 7, where the readings of our three authorities 
are as follows: 


” \ * \ \ ao A ~ ‘ , € a? 
Ac éotw 5€ i000 pév TO ToLovTOV 5 Snot THY Tpoaipecty oTroid TLC 
B éott 6¢ 7000 pév rovovtov 6 dnXot THY Tpoaipesty OTroia TiC 


Ar. Et mos qui est talis est qui indicat voluntatem qualis est 

Ac ev ole ovK Eats SHXOV 7 Tpoatpettar H Hevyer 

B_ év ole ovx éoti dijXov 7 mpoaipetrar } pevryer 

Ar. om. 

Ac §u07ep ovx éyovow 000 Ttav rAdywv év ola pnd Srwo é€oTiv 6 TiC 
Tpoapettar 7H pevyer 

Bom. 

Ar. Etenim non est e more eorum illud in sermone per quem <non> 
certior fit aliquis quicquid deligit etiam aut fugit 

AS 0 A€yov-. 

Bo eyo. 

Ar. qui loquitur (Tkatsch). 


It seems indubitable that év olo ov« éote SHrov 7) mpoaipetrar } pevyer is a 
doublet of év ola yn SHr0o eori Ste mpoaipettat H Kal hevyes (in which A‘ and 
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Ar. agree tolerably well), and that its intrusion into B led to the displacement 
of the original text by homoeoteleuton. We should therefore read: éorw 6&é 
H0oc ev TO ToLovTOY 5 Synroi THY Tpoaipecw, OTrOia Tia* SioTEp OvK Exovaow O0c 
TaVv Noywv év ola yn Siro éoTiv OTL TpoatpeiTas H Kal Hevyer O Aéyov. 

A still closer parallel to our passage in its displacement of the intrusive 
clauses is 55b 7 tau adeAgpau cvvéBy ENOciv Tio iepeiac* TO Sé Ste avetrev 0 Gedo 
dia twa aitiay &w Tod KaOdrov édOciv éxet wal édf’ Sts Sé EEw tod pvOov. This 


should read: ro 5é dru avetAev o Deda EdXOeiv exe nai ef’ Ste Se Ew Tod KaOdrov, 


for dud tiva (i.e. d:a Tiva) aitiay is as certainly a mere interpretation of éd’ drs 
as €£w Tod wvOou is of Ew Tod KafoXrouv. 

cal » for 7 is a simple case of haplography; 7 is written for «ai at 56a 33 
mept NéEewo 7 Svavoiac. tuyydvovoa for tuyydvovew ovcat is a rather more 
elaborate example of the same error, which is too common to require much 
illustration. «al p «ai dca for cai p <Kai @> «Kai dca (58a 3) will serve as 
another instance. It may be worth considering whether part of the corruption 
at 60b 17 is not to be explained on these lines: e¢ ev yap mpoeineto...* et Se 
mpoetreTo pun OpOad (7 dé TO mpoeréaOat A‘, 4) 5é mpoedécOas B). 

The complete loss of a syllable, a word, as here of avwyvyot, and even of 
a whole clause, without obvious mechanical explanation, is also a by no means 
uncommon characteristic of A®. For instance, the negative has disappeared 
from more than one place. In this immediate neighbourhood «dav ¢ei twee 
érepar <TotadTas> tvyyavovowy ovcat Thy Svvapey is required by the Greek and 
implied by Ar. Similarly at 61a 24 A* has lost eivas, which B correctly 
preserves, and at 54a 17 €av . . . mous havepov o AOyoo 7) » mpakic mpoaipeow 
tia ht, pavepov (not davepav) makes it clear that we must read tiva and sup- 
pose something lost after it, perhaps something of which the sense was, as the 
Arabic version implies, ‘quod est condicio uniuscuiusque e moribus haec’ 


(Tkatsch).* 
E. LOBEL. 


1 Although it is irrelevant to the present mapdyoyor, just as it is said at 52a 4 raira (sc. 
matter, I take this opportunity of suggesting that qoBSepa xai édeewd) Sé ylverar . . . Srav yévyra 
at 60a 13 the proper correction‘of uaAdov dé év- rapa ri détay . . . rd yap Gavpacrdv obrwo eee 
déxerac év THe é€wowolac ro dvdrovyor, di’ & padrov. This is the only case in A‘ of associative 
cupBalver wddora TO Oavwacréy is not ddoyov but error that I call to mind, 















ICTUS AND ACCENT IN EARLY LATIN DRAMATIC 
VERSE. 


THAT accent as well as quantity plays a certain réle in the structure of early 
Latin dramatic verse is no new doctrine. It has been present in some form or 
other to the minds of most writers on Plautine and Terentian prosody since 
the time of Bentley, who in his Schediasma de metris Terentiants (1726, second 
edition 1727) laid the foundations of modern research into this somewhat 
thorny subject. Unfortunately, however, the question has been complicated 
from the very first by the introduction of a third term into the discussion, viz. 
the term ictus, with the result that the fundamental issue has been obscured 
and to some extent side-tracked. Bentley was himself responsible for this 
result; for it was he who introduced into his text of Terence those ictus-marks 
which have figured in most texts of Plautus and Terence down to the present 
day. And his whole theory of Terentian verse was dominated by the postulate 
that it was delivered on the stage with a stress of the voice falling rhythmically 
on the ‘rise’ (or, as he called it, the ‘arsis’) of each foot: e.g. 


Malum quod isti di deaéque omnés duint. 


That this mode of delivery involved a violation of the proper accentuation of 
words in some of the feet of most lines Bentley frankly admitted. But he 
maintained that such mispronunciations were excluded from the second dipody 
of the iambic trimeter, and that in the first and the third dipody they were 
tolerated simply because they were inevitable in many lines. In regard to the 
particular line just quoted he wrote (Schediasma, p. 18) ‘ Cave vitio id poetae 
verteris etsi malzm illud et omnés (why not also duént?) si in communi quis 
sermone sic acuisset, deridiculo fuisset. Nimirum aures vel invitae patienter 
id ferebant, sine quo ne una quidem in fabula scaena poterat edolari.’ In fact 
he regarded these and similar mispronunciations of Latin words as necessary 
evils; and he declared similar violations of accent to be inevitable also in 
Greek iambics. It is curious that Bentley ruled out as inadmissible the 
corresponding delivery of lines of Latin hexameter verse: here he protests 
(Schediasma, p. 17) against stressing the first syllable of every foot ‘ut pueri in 
scholis,’ e.g. [talidm fatd profugés Lavinaque vénit; ‘qui perite et modulate 
leget,’ he says, will pronounce the line Jtdliam fato prifugus Lavinaque vénit. 
But he makes no attempt to explain why Terence should be read with an ictus 
metricus, and Virgil otherwise. 

The successors of Bentley, while accepting his premiss, made various 
attempts to escape from his conclusion. Ritschl tried to make a virtue of 
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necessity by declaring that the charm of early Latin verse lay precisely in this 
conflict of the verse-accent with the accents of ordinary Roman speech; he 
pleaded that this ‘harmonische Disharmonie’ was actually aimed at by the 
dramatic poets as a means of avoiding monotony. Other scholars took up 
just the opposite attitude by pointing out that there was in reality far less of a 
conflict between ictus and accent than there appeared to be on the surface: 
many an apparently unnatural ictus could be accounted for by enclisis or 
elision or some other feature of sentence-accentuation. This was the line of 
argument of Professor Lindsay in the appendix to his edition of the Captivi 
(1900), in which he repeated the contentions of an earlier paper of his (in 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1894); and the late Professor Skutsch 
had adopted a similar attitude in his Plautinisches und Romanisches (1892). 
These arguments, however, only provided palliatives which left the old sore 
unhealed. And it is to be noted that Lindsay in his latest utterance on the 
subject admits that he has become sceptical as to some of his earlier views. 
Thus he writes (Early Latin Verse, 1922, § 12, p. 24) ‘It is tempting to believe 
that the actual accentuation is reflected in the ictus. And we ourselves yielded 
to this temptation in past years.’ On the other hand he writes (p. 29) ‘ Plautus’ 
reconciliation of accent and ictus is not accidental.’ 

It would serve no purpose if I were to attempt to summarize the drift of 
the numerous dissertations and articles in periodicals which have been written 
in Europe and America during the present century with a view to determining 
the relations of quantity, accent, and ictus, as factors in early Latin verse. 
What I propose to do in the present article is to examine in some detail an 
important book which has recently been published in Germany, in which 
a new view is presented as to the relations of two of these factors—ictus and 
accent—in the dialogue metres of the early dramatists. This volume, entitled 
Iktus und Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers (1928, Weidmann, 8vo., 425 pp., 
price 25s.), is written by the distinguished author of Plautinisches 1m Plautus 
(1922), Professor Frankel of Géttingen. In his new volume Frankel goes much 
further than any of his predecessors in maintaining that in the dialogue metres 
of the early Latin dramatists—the iambic trimeter, the trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic, and the iambic tetrameter catalectic—there is no real conflict (or a 
very minimum of real conflict) between the ictus metricus and the accents of 
ordinary Roman speech; he holds, in fact, that Bentley's ictiis metrict repre- 
sent not only the delivery of the verse on the stage (as Bentley claimed) but 
also speech-accents such as were heard (or at any rate might have been heard) 
in the ordinary intercourse of daily life (which Bentley explicitly denied).* 


trochaic tetrameter catalectic and the first colon 
of the iambic tetrameter catalectic ; also in the 
initial foot and a half of the trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic. See pp. 21, 22 on the final rise, and 
Pp. 245 on the last rise but one, of the lines that 
end with arise ; and pp. 91 sqq. on the beginning 
of the trochaics, 


1 In the course of his exposition Frankel finds 
himself driven to admit certain exceptions to his 
general principle—exceptions which he confesses 
that he cannot explain ; but they are not suchas 
to lead him to modify his general position, They 
are found in the third dipody of the iambic 
trimeter and the corresponding places of the 
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This is a very large order. What is the evidence on which he bases this 
startling doctrine? His argument may be stated in a sentence: it is that all 
the apparent violations of the accentuation of ordinary speech occur only 
under certain specific conditions which limit their admissibility ; and that these 
limitations are explicable only on the supposition that they were deliberately 
imposed with a view to bringing the tctés metricit into touch with the accentual 
usages of ordinary speech. I confess that this reasoning seems to me far from 
cogent. Even if we admit Frankel’s limitations, how can we infer that they 
cannot have had any other raison d’étre than the one that he assigns to them ? 
There are surely many facts of prosody that admit of various interpretations ; 
we know the facts, but we are often unable to see exactly why they should be 
thus and not otherwise. Let me illustrate what I mean by a single instance of 
the way in which Frankel accounts for the ictus on a syllable that has no 
obvious claim to an accent. In the first line of the Mostellaria of Plautus, 


Exi e culina sis foras, mastigia, 


the fourth rise is formed by such a syllable, viz. -as. Frankel accounts for the 
ictus by saying that it is merely a shifted accent (ein verschobener A kzent)—fords 
instead of févas—and that this shifting of the accent is justified or ‘ legitimized ’ 
in this particular instance by two limiting conditions, viz. (i.) the quadri- 
syllabic word in the third dipody ; (ii.) the slight pause, indicated by a comma, 
at the end of the second dipody. But he makes no attempt to prove that the 
quadrisyllabic word and the comma stand in any causal relation to the pro- 
nunciation fords. Moreover it is difficult indeed to see how either of these 
limiting conditions could have generated an accent on the syllable that pre- 
cedes. Frinkel admits (p. 349) that it is impossible for us to reconstruct 
the phonetic process by which this result was produced. Yet without some 
analogy in Latin or some other language it is difficult to believe that the limit- 
ing conditions are the ‘vera causa’ of the alleged Akzentverschiebung. But let 
us cheerfully concede that some explanation of the facts, if they are facts, may 
hereafter be discovered ; and let us take a glance at some of the other limiting 
conditions under which Frankel holds that an otherwise unaccented syllable 
might be accented without offence to the Roman ear. I need say nothing 
about enclisis or elision as causing accent-shifting. Frankel argues effectively 
when he appeals to these causes, and everybody will agree with him that they 
are ‘verae causae.’ Many readers will also be tempted to follow him when he 
appeals to syntactic connexion (without enclisis proper) as producing the same 
effects: it is at least arguable that groups like vostrdém fidem, nostré sent, nostér 
pater, thus accented, may have been sufficiently in accord with Roman habits 
of speech to be inoffensive in verse. There may also be something in Frankel’s 
contention that a monosyllable standing in caesura may throw its accent on to 
the preceding syllable, as in ‘ Quasi nesciam vos velle, qui divos siem ’ (A mph. 57) 
or ‘Sed hic senéx iam clamat intus ut solet’ (Awl. 37); though we are here on 
slippery ground. For Frankel includes among his instances (p. 232) ‘ Meum 
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bonum me, te tuom maneat matum’ (Most. 50), where the me is emphatic, and 
‘Miris medis dt ludos faciunt hominibus’ (Merc. 225), where di can hardly have 
been pronounced without any accent. 

I may also pass by with a bare mention Frankel’s excellent chapter on 
‘endbetorte Worter (pp. 273-299). There can be no reasonable doubt that a 
certain number of Latin words were or might be accented on the final syllable 
(contrary to what the penultima law declares). This was unknown to Bentley, 
but it is attested by ancient grammarians, and is in itself perfectly intelligible in 
many cases, e.g. istic, originally ist¢-ce. There is, of course, much difficulty in 
determining exactly which words come into this category. But in the case of 
a line beginning with ‘J//dc per hortum’ (Persa 679) or ‘Sed istéc negoti’ (Trin. 88) 
and also probably ‘ J/l/és curandum’ (Rud. 182) it is at least possible that the 
stress on the final syllable is a genuine speech-accent, involving no 
A kzentverschiebung. 

But the crucial difficulties which Frankel has to face lie in instances which 
cannot be explained by enclisis or elision or Endbetonung. What are we to 
make of the ictus on the final syllable of a word like erus or manu in lines that 
end like me huc erus misit meus (Amph. 405) or in manu non est mea (Rud. 983)? 
Here Frankel goes in for the bold theory that the quasi-enclisis of evtis meus and 
manu mea persists in spite of the intervention of a word or more than one word 
between the two words thus connected. This might perhaps be described as a 
theory of ‘suspended enclisis.’ I will not attempt to follow out the clue thus 
provided into all the ramifications which Frankel sets forth in an ingenious but 
sometimes unconvincing fashion. Suspended enclisis combined with the 
doctrine that close syntactic connexion may have the accentual effect of enclisis 
will obviously carry one very far; it will account, for example, for the ictus in 
‘Ita omnis de tecto deturbavit tegulas’ (Rud. 87), and for things more difficult 
than that. But I must call special attention to a further development of this 
idea in Frankel’s system. He holds that the intervening word itself might 
suffer a displacement of accent owing to its position between two words 
connected by suspended enclisis. It is thus that he accounts (p. 83) for the 
ictus on the second syllable of such words as evant and szbz in such lines as 


meo de studio studia erant vostrva omnia (Asin. 210), 
nostro servire nos Sibi censet cibo (Poen. 810). 


Frankel makes a valiant attempt (pp. 81 sq.) to account for this phonetic 
curiosity, adding, however, that even if no such attempt should be successful, 
we should nevertheless be compelled to admit the ‘fact in view of the multi- 
tude of instances that he quotes in support of it.? 

Another cause for accent-shifting alleged by Frankel is pause at the end of a 
sentence or clause or single word. It is thus that he accounts for the ictus in 


Amér, Voluptas, Venus, Venustas, Gaudium (Bacch. 115), 
Unum rogare te volé. ALC. Quidvis roga (A mph. 708), 


1 That a very different interpretation of this supposed fact is possible I will suggest below. 
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and countless other instances. Yet he explicitly guards himself (pp. 342 sqq.) 
against being supposed to imply that a pause was necessarily preceded by a 
stressed syllable in ordinary Latin speech. He only means that there was an 
option of a stress or no stress before a pause, and he quotes in illustration two 
lines of the Bacchides (246 and 182) in which the greeting Salve has the ictus 
on different syllables (Salvé and Sdilve). An optional ictus is not a very 
formidable proposition; but even this doctrine presupposes that there is some 
causal relation between the pause and the ictus—which has yet to be proved. 

Enjambement, which Frankel appeals to (pp. 169-178) as the cause of 
accent-shifting in instances like 


O Gripe, Gripe, in aetate hominum plurimae 
Fidnt transennae (Rud. 1235 sq.), 


qui hosce amores 
Nostrés dispulsos conpulit (Asin. 737 sq.), 


is obviously closely similar to pause at the end of a group of words. 

Yet another cause of accent-shifting, according to Frankel, is emphasis and 
antithesis (pp. 179-222). Here again we are confronted with a phonetic 
mystery. The natural way of emphasizing a word in any language is to 
intensify its accent, not to transfer the accent to another syllable. No one will 
deny that the italicized words in the following lines are emphatic : 


Venter creat omnis nasce aerumnas (M11. 33), 
Bonas me absente hic confecistis nuptias! (Phorm. 258), 
Immo equidem tunicis consectis huc advenio, non dolts (A mph. 368). 


But I for one fail to see that the emphasis provides the faintest justification 
for an ictus on the final syllable of these words (ventér, bonds, tunicis, doldés). 
And my difficulties do not end here. For in many of Frankel’s instances I see 
no emphasis at all, and I cannot help suspecting that he has run in under this 
category a number of instances for which he could not find cover under any of 
his other categories; for example, lend (Rud. 1394), caperés (Rud. 842), hominém 
(Haut. 530), erdnt (Phorm. 1012), tubés (Ad. 924), utram (Bacch. 500). That the 
interrogative word utrum was accented (on the first syllable) is, of course, true. 
But I see nothing ‘emphatic’ about it, and no evidence whatever for its having 
been pronounced utv#m in ordinary Roman speech, as Frankel supposes in a 
number of passages—e.g., Amph. 56 (see p. 183). 

To sum up. I regard Frankel’s case as, in the main, non-proven. But I 
desire to say emphatically that I regard his collections of instances as very 
useful. It is in them rather than in the theory which he bases on them that 
the permanent value of his book will probably be found to consist. EEmenders 
of early Latin texts will do well to study them carefully, as a reminder of the 
fact that the would-be emender is treading per ignes suppositos cinert doloso. 

But I feel that this article would be incomplete if I omitted to make some 
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suggestion of my own as to how the problem at issue is to be dealt with. It 
may, of course, be argued that a certain amount of discrepancy between every- 
day speech and the delivery of verse lies in the very nature of verse. Frankel 
touches upon this point, though it is hardly consistent with his main line of 
argument.! But I believe that an ultimately satisfactory view of the situation 
as a whole can only be arrived at by reconsidering Bentley’s fundamental 
postulate—that early Latin dramatic verse was delivered on the stage with an 
ictus metvicus. Have we any sufficient evidence that this was so?? If not, the 
problem may be greatly simplified. Instead of asking how we are to account 
for the presence of an ictus on a syllable that has no obvious claim to an accent, 
we may substitute the question, Is the absence of an accent on this or that syllable 
intelligible? It seems to me that this way of putting the question makes a 
great difference. or it is much easier to account for the absence of an accent 
than to explain the presence of an accent-violating ictus. This proposition 
may be illustrated by English verse. There is not much difficulty in holding 
that only three of the five rises are accented in Shakespeare’s line ‘ Tomérrow 
and tomérrow and tomorrow,’ and only four of the five in Pope's ‘ A héro pérish 
or a sparrow fall’; whereas to maintain that Milton’s ‘ Burnt after them to the 
bottomless pit’ (P.L. VI. 866) is to be read with an ictus on the alternate 
syllables would be monstrous. 

There is obviously a large amount of accentual structure in the dialogue 
metres of the early Latin dramatists; that is to say, a large proportion of the 
rises are formed by syllables that bear a principal or a secondary accent. But 
that fact does not justify us in inferring that al/ the rises ought to be so formed ; 
and as a matter of fact an unprejudiced view of the facts shows that some of 
the rises are formed by syllables that are unaccented. The following instances, 
taken from a single scene of the Rudens of Plautus (lines 83-184), show that 
the number of accented rises in the iambic trimeter ranges from six to three :* 


84 Nepttinus nobis nécte hac misit préxuma. Y, ss 

86 Non uéntus fdit, uerum Alcuména Euripidi.}-2 § 

94 Nunc hic ad Véneris fanum uénio uiseré. jo © 

85 Detéxit uéntus uillam: quid uerbis opist. n 3 
tor Villam integindam intéllegd totam mihi. “ES 
162 Quod facinus uideo? DA. Quid vides? SC. Muliérculas.| ” 0 
133 Clam me ésse sé qui sacruficat: semper on 2 3 
146 AmOori haec curat, triticd curat Ceres. = § 
155 Hominculi quanti éstis! Eiecti it natant! TO 


1 See pp. 5 and 343 sq. of his book. American Philological Association, Vol. LVI., 1925, 
2 Evidence in support of the existence of an pp. 150-161. 
ictus metricus has been quoted from ancient 3 I may add that a count of the total number 
authorities by Professor Sturtevant in several of accented rises in this passage (Rud. 83-184) 
articles published in American journals. But it yields the number 5 as the average figure per 
is not overwhelming. See a recent article by line of six feet. I include secondary as well as 
Professor J. H. Mountford in Transactions of the principal accents. 
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141 Iubére méliust prandium ornari domi. n 3 
151 Qui? SC. Quia post cénam, crédo, lauerunt heri. [-2 § 
165 Ab saxo auértit flictus ad litus scapham. wi © 


In the light of these facts Frankel’s efforts seem to be largely directed 
towards justifying the existence of a stress which in reality is not there. For 
example, the 4th rise of the trimeter and the 6th of the trochaic tetrameter is 
frequently formed by an unaccented syllable (long), preceded by a short fall. 
Thus there is no difficulty to be explained in lines like 


Exi e culina sis foras, mastigia (Most. 1). 
Nostro servire nos sibi censet cibo (Poen. 810). 
Usque eratis: meo de studio studia erant uostra omnia (Asin. 210). 


What Frankel calls a ‘ fact —7.¢., the stress on these rises—is to me no fact at 
all, but only an unwarranted inference based on the assumption that every rise 
of the line has or ought to have an ictus metricus. And it is a curious feature 
of his book that he sees nothing peculiar in the really difficult cases in which 
an unaccented 4th (6th) rise is preceded by a long and accented fall. I refer to 
lines like ‘Quam si tu obicias formicts papauerem’ (Trin. 410), where the 
rhythm of the second dipody is really defective and needs the compensation 
afforded by the structure of the third dipody to explain it.’ 

Again, the 1st rise of the trimeter is frequently unaccented; so there is 
nothing to explain in A mor (Bacch. 115), Fiunt (Rud. 1236), Nostros (Asin. 738), 
Venter (Mil. 33), Bonas (Phorm. 258). As for tunicis (Amph. 368), it has a 
secondary accent on the third syllable (¢#ntczs), and a large number of Frankel’s 
instances are to be explained by the secondary accent on the final syllable of 
cretic and dactylic words; but I regret to see that he rejects the possibility of 
this accentuation, and he quotes Lindsay’s agreement with him. There is, 
however, plenty of authority on the other side, and I have devoted one of the 
Appendices to my book on rhythm? to establishing the claim of these and other 
words to a secondary accent on the final syllable. 

Professor Frankel seems, then, to be in the position of a man who has 
invited a troublesome guest to a dinner party and then finds it necessary to 
spend the whole evening in apologizing for his presence or trying to explain it 
away. But he is not alone in regarding an audible stress of the voice on every 
rise of early Latin verse as a necessary ingredient of rhythm. And from that 
point of view, with which perhaps the majority of his fellow-countrymen will be 
found to agree, I freely admit that the criticisms offered in this article will seem 
wholly beside the mark. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


1 I have discussed lines of this type in Whatis Plautine Metre’ in the Classical Quarterly (1921, 
Rhythm ? (Oxford, 1925), p. 212Sq.,and alsoinan pp. 99 sqq.). 
article that appeared long ago in the Classical 2 What is Rhythm ?, pp. 208-211. This work 
Review (1906, pp. 156 sqq.). My maincontention appears to be unknown to Frankel. At any rate 
had been anticipated by T. Hingst in his disser- he makes no allusion to my theory of the struc- 
tation De spondeis et anapaestis (Leipzig, 1904). ture of early Latin verse, therein contained. 
See also Mr. F. W. Hall's article on ‘ Nuances in 
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SOPHOCLEA II. 


ELECTRA. 
El. 781 aXX’ 6 rpocratwv 
xpovos dunye p’ aiev ws Gavovpéevnv. 


CLYTAEMNESTRA describes her anxious presentiment of coming evil, but 6 zpovc- 
ratwv xpovos bears no obvious meaning. The schol.’s érvyevouevos—corrected to 
éervytvopevos by Papageorgios from Suidas—is meant to interpret the phrase as merely 
a periphrasis for the future. So the schol. on Pind. Ol. X. g glosses 6 péAAwv xpovos 
with o ercyevopevos. Jebb practically agrees, but thinks that strictly o zp. xpovos is 
‘the time which stands in front (of the present).’ Kaibel, rightly in my opinion, 
regards éuov as the necessary complement of zpoordarns, but understands the latter as 
‘Time personified leading the queen by the hand continuously forward. She does not 
know her goal, but fears it is death. None of these views is convincing; and if we 
would seize the metaphor which the words are intended to convey, we shall do better 
to follow the indication afforded by Aesch. Ag. 976 rimre por 108’ eurédus | Seiya 
Tpogtaty prov | kapdias Tepagkorov morara:, where the speaker is labouring under 
the burden of apprehension, whose image hovers over his heart. The future casts its 
shadow beforehand as a danger ¢o be encountered. So here Clytaemnestra cannot rest 
for the persistent image which ever obtrudes itself upon her mental vision (scil. €uov). 
Meineke preferred zpoc-crarwv, just as Blaydes conjectured wpoo-orarypiov in the 
Agamemnon. That would be like zpocéorn in Cho. 184 xdapot mpoocéorn xapdig xAvdaviov 
xoAns. Ct Pers. 703 add’ eet S€os tadardv coi ppevov dvOiorarat (Blaydes); but here 
at least the metaphor of a display seems preferable to that of a stifling obsession. 
The train of thought is the same as in Pind. /sthm. 7. 12 Setpa waporxdpevov, which 
describes the relief consequent on the removal of an impending danger. Observe in 
any case how Sophocles hints at the image without working it out. 


El, 1085 Ws Kal OV TayKAavTOV ai@va Kotvov €iAov. 


There can be little doubt but that xo.wdy must go. The explanations attempted 
are quite unsatisfactory. Erfurdt seems first to have excogitated the view that the 
common tearful lot is a description of death. It is true that Electra is ready to face 
death (1078). But death as the result of an attempt to destroy ‘the double Fury’ is 
not the common death which she must in any case share with her kind. Never- 
theless the explanation satisfied Hermann, Schneidewin, Wunder, and Dindorf. 
Campbell prefers ‘the common lot of affliction,’ as if Electra’s position were not 
outside the normal. Jebb takes a rather different line: ‘the life of mourning shaved 
by thy friends.’ This is the exact opposite of the truth, as will presently be shown ; 
and it is futile to see a reference to Agamemnon. Jebb’s defence of the text is 
half-hearted, and he freely admits that xowov is open to grave suspicions. In 
conclusion he promises a list of conjectures to be inserted in an Appendix, but does 
not give one. This however matters little, for Kaibel, though convinced that the 
text is corrupt, finds nothing to satisfy him. 

Blaydes is more sanguine, and offers twelve of his own as well as some others 
for us to choose from. By far the best is Lindner’s aiav’ docxov, a reading which 
with its alternative dvo:xov occurred to me independently. I have not seen Lindner’s 
treatise, and do not know what reasons he gave; but the proposal seems to me so 
convincing that I can only suppose that it has been neglected through failure to 
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appreciate the context. In fact, the death of Orestes followed by the recusancy of 
Chrysothemis had brought about for Electra an entirely new situation. The inter- 
view with Chrysothemis was scarcely more than an episode, for she had foreseen its 
issue (1017 ff.). Both before and after it she harps on the same theme—that she is 
now in solitude and can look for no assistance from others (813 ff., 1070, 1074, 1085). 
But there is a further point. Electra’s vision is too clear not to perceive that to go 
back to the old life is impossible. So long as she could hope for the ultimate aid of 
Orestes, she steeled her heart to bear the loathsome association with the murderers. 
But now that he is gone she need temporize no longer; she will abandon herself 
whole-heartedly to the single purpose for which she continues to keep alive—vengeance 
on her father’s murderers. Never again will she live under their roof : outside before the 
gate she will face the hardships of an outcast (817 ff.). Surely this proves that docxos 
is the best possible description of her new resolve. 


El, 1193 


So all the MSS., save that dvdéyxy is found in LA, and may have been read by 
the schol. who glosses r7de with eis rovro. But the editors disagree as to the meaning, 
Jebb interprets: ‘Who causes thee to yield to this necessity?’ But this is very 
hazardous, as he admits, and there is no closer parallel than the Homeric ayei 
mpotpareoGa:. Campbell is not essentially different: ‘Who drives you into this 
bondage ?’ It would be easier to adopt dvdyxy and render (with Tournier) ea (or ¢) 
compelltt. But it is more than doubtful whether zporpérev (to urge on) is the right 
word. Kaibel observes that rporpérecv expresses the stimulus applied to a free agent. 
This is correct; but his adoption of avdyxn in the sense of persuasive necessity introduces 
a grotesque oxymoron. Bruhn, who ignores Kaibel’s point, nevertheless adopts 
avayxn, and subsequently condemns it in his critical note. One might attempt to 
work in the normal dvayxnv mpoodéepev, but Reiske’s zpoorpére: is adequate, and 
mpootperey and mpotpérewv are so often confused as to be almost interchangeable at 
will. apoorpérety is to thrust over or force into subjection, as probably in Pind. N. 4. 54 
Aarpiav laodkdv rodeuia xepi rporrparay | IInAeds wapedwxev Aipoverowv, where Aarpiav 
should be read as a predicative adjective. Hence the middle, as employed by Plato 
in leg. 8668 tov zaOdvtos tpootperopévov tiv déOnv ‘the victim shifting the infection 
from the shoulders of his kinsfolk’: in eum (sc. tdv BovAdpevov) convertat malum. 
Similarly rpoorpérec Oar is used of winning over the favour (of a god), Soph. fr. 844. 
The corresponding use of the active Ai. 831, O.C. 50, translated by entreat or the 
like, is strictly seek to gain. 


, , ee “ , - 
tis yap o avayKxy THSe mporperes Bporor ; 


El, 1251 sq. e£orba kat tavt’* aAX’ brav rapovoia 


ppatn, TOT 
mapovola LA rec, : rappynola rec, : wappnolay Jen. 


Epywv Tavee peuvnobar ypewv. 


Hermann translated whi ves praesens admonelit, adding that the presence of 
Clytaemnestra is meant. But Orestes is attempting to persuade Electra to reserve 
her complaints to a more fitting opportunity: cf. 1259 of pa) ’ore Karpds pa) paxpav 
BovAov Aéyeev. That is no doubt why the scholiast paraphrases érav émitpéry 6 Kaupds 
kat xaAy, although it is quite incredible that wapovoia means xawpds. If it were 
legitimate mentally to supply pynrpés, we might suppose that Orestes is preparing to 
steel his resolution by recalling the cruelties of Clytaemnestra when he meets her 
face to face. That however is not the point which Orestes desires to make, and it is 
clear that Electra does not so understand him. Campbell speaks of ‘¢heiy presence,’ 
meaning I suppose that of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, and suggests that Orestes is 
striving to recall Electra from feeling to action. This has been answered already by 
anticipation. But I fear I cannot acquit Jebb from the charge of trying to make 
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SOPHOCLEA II. 89 


the best of both worlds. Thus he says that rapovoia may be freely rendered 
‘occasion,’ but it is a vague word, intended to suggest the presence of the murderers (my 
italics). Then he draws an inference similar to Campbell's. 

Kaibel has an elaborate note, but he ends up by saying that rapovoia éori is the 
equivalent of rdpeors, which again is the equivalent of xaipds evrt, so that dray rd 
mapeivas pod(n =drav 7d Karpov eva ppdty. Even if his methods were acceptable, I 
should still quarrel with his conclusion that érav .. . ¢pafy means ‘im Augentbick 
der That.’ 

Such being the difficulties in which the acceptance of the text of LA involves us, 
I am ready to welcome the variants of Aug. c and the Jenensis as throwing a ray of 
light upon an obscure passage. It is quite simple to read rappynoia dpafy ‘ when we 
can all speak freely,’ with the common ellipse of ts to which I referred in com- 
menting on At. 155 (Proceedings C. Phil. Soc., cxxx., p. 20): cf. 2b. 1081. Some might 
prefer ¢pd{ys, but in either case the alteration is recommended by Eur. Bacch. 668 
béXw § dxovoa: worepd vo. Tappynoia ppdow Ta KeiPev 7 Adyov crecAwpeOa, Blaydes; 
justly sceptical, introduced érav rappnoia wap), and was followed by Nauck. This 
gives the sense required, but ¢pa{y should not be altered. The resistance of modern 
editors to the introduction of rappycia is unaccountable except for the rooted pre- 
judice in favour of the Laurentian—here also the vulgate—text. Jebb, generally 
so judicious, condemns zappynoia as ‘doubtless a conjecture, which would enfeeble 
the passage’; and Kaibel says that the scholiast’s paraphrase has led critics astray 
to take refuge in worthless conjectures such as rappyoia ppaly (rapy, tpooy), which 
correspond imperfectly with the sequence of thought. 

Seeing then that zapovcia yields no tolerable sense, whereas tappyoia is at least 
intelligible, is it possible—if not probable--that the reading wapovoia of the best 
MSS. is due to an aberration breaking away from authority in these particular 
circumstances? So far as I can judge, rapovoia is just as likely as tappyncia (perhaps 
written zupynoia) to have been a misreading of the archetype introducing the more 


familiar word. 
Oepipus TYRANNUS. 


O.T. 16 sq. 


One of the most tiresome difficulties which beset an editor of Tragic texts is the 
questions constantly recurring in the region of orthography. Was Elmsley right in 
restoring rréoOa: for rréoOa here against the authority of the MSS.? He points out 
that this is the only example in Tragedy where MS. authority favours the Attic form. 
The inference would seem to be established that we should follow Elmsley, and this 
would clearly be the case if the examples were more numerous. There is a notion, 
perhaps not clearly expressed, that érrdyyyv is lyric, whereas ertopunv belongs to 
dialogue. So we can justify dverrdyav in At. 693, but are faced with rpooerraro in 
At. 282, Aesch. Prom. 644, and Eur. Alc. 421. There is not the slightest doubt that 
errapnyv is Ionic (Hdt, 9. 100, 101 évérraro), and it occurs nine times in Homer, where 
it is the prevailing form. émirréoOo. in Hom. A 126 is altogether isolated, and is 
probably wrong and due to Attic influence. Jebb’s note is thoroughly misleading - 
‘Though forms from érraynv sometimes occur in Tragedy, as in the Homeric poems, 
Elmsley had no cause to wish for rrda@a: here.’ On the other hand, I wish I had 
had the courage to adopt it, as Wilamowitz remarks in the case of @oxos (Aesch. 
Prom, 831). 

In Comedy there is no doubt that we should everywhere read rréoOa, erropunv, 
and the rest, whatever the MSS. offer. But Rutherford’s remarks (New Phrynichus, 
Pp. 374) on the superiority of the Ravenna to the other MSS. of Aristophanes in this 
respect can no longer be trusted, as White’s collations show. Porson on Eur. Med. 1 
gave the preference to érréunv, provided that no change should be made contrary to 
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the consensus of the MSS. The real question is whether Sophocles wrote at random 
or consistently followed the Ionic usage. It should be added that the grammarians 
had discussed the point at issue, and that Eustathius five times quotes the note 
which testifies to rréo@a: as occurring in this passage. 


O.T. 18 


So Elmsley for ot é€ 7’, and his correction is strongly supported by Eur. 
Bacch. 694 véar waraai rapGévor 7’ ér’ afvyes. LP there had re xad(vyes, but the true 
reading was restored by Musgrave from Xm 1834. 


O.T. 43 


mov here may be rendered perhaps, as in At. 521 teprvdv et ti mov taOo, El. 1244 
ed 8’ eLorr Ga reipabeiot rov. 


ot & ér’ nOewv, Ax Toi. 


.» 
eit’ az’ avdpds oic Ga mov. 


O.T. 44 sq. 


e la > , ‘ »! 4 
WS TOLTLY EuTreipoie Kat Tas Evppopas 
(wras opw padiota tov Bovrevparov. 


‘It is precisely in the comparison of plans that men of experience most surely 
find security.’ If fuupopas . . . BovAcvpdrwv is not parallel to guudépecy BovAcipara 
in Aesch, Pers, 528, it is a most remarkable coincidence. Thuc. 1. 140 Tas £updopas 
Tov mpaypatwv does not help, as Shilleto points out. But the chief difficulty to my 
mind is (@oas. I agree with the late Professor Platt’s view that it cannot mean 
operative or effective; but even if it is understood as prevailing or in vogue, the metaphor 
is too strong for the requirements of the passage. The rendering given above 
implies that (wcas has usurped the place of owas, which would yield a simple and 
natural sense, if indeed any conjecture is permissible. I have no doubt that 
Sophocles had in his mind the proverbial K 224 adv re 8’ épxopéevw Kai re pd d 
TOU évoncev. 


Ilv@ina ... 


It seems strange to us that Sophocles should have had the bad taste to introduce 
an etymological pun at this stage of the action. But the fact is beyond dispute, and 
illustrates once again the sensitiveness of the Greeks to the significance of names 
which appears e.g. in At. 430. Cf. Hdt. 1. 54 répias atris és va AcAdors Swpierar 
mruOopevos avtav Td tAHGos, Cornut. 32, p. 67 Tov ’ArdAAwva tpogwvouacav IvOcov ard 
Tov Sevpo epxopevors Tovs avOpwrovs tuvOdver Oar ta Ka Eavrors. 


wrvGotro. 


O.T. 70 sq. 


aA A > , 
TOV Yap €LKOTOS TEPA 


O.T. 74 sq. 


uw 4 ” , , 
ameote wreiw TOV KaOHKOoVTOS xpovov. 


Porson read zepg for wépa, ejecting v. 75 as a gloss, and alleges that his case is 
proved by Suid. v. tov xa@yjxovros. He is followed by Earle alone in recent times; 
for an inspection of Suidas shows that he had before him the whole of the extract as 
quoted above, and that he treated rov eixéros mépa as a variant (Aéyerac 5é xa) to rov 
KaOyKovrTos Xpovov. 


O.T. 99 


I think that Kennedy had some justification for understanding ovpdopas as 
‘compliance’ in this context. See Verrall in C.R. II. 148 sq., who justly claims that 
in Rhes, 980 fvppopai=cottus. In Ar. Plut. 774 aioxtvopar Sé trais éuavrod Evudopais 
oiars ap’ avOpiras Evvwv €AdvOavov the interpretation of £. as ‘association’ is probable. 
But I believe there is a nearer parallel in Eur. Helid. 236 rpvooai p’ dvayxafover 
auppopas odoi, where compliance must be the correct rendering, unless the word is 
corrupt. The three motives are subsequently explained by Demophon. 
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SOPHOCLEA II. gt 


O.T. 105 ov yap eiveiddv YE Tw. 

By a familiar usage ovrw is employed in place of ovmrore or ovrws: cf. El. 403, 
infr. 594. But when Jebb describes it as colloquial, his words are misleading if they 
are meant to convey anything more than that the idiom is appropriate to Tragic 
dialogue. Porson (on Hec. 1260) must have taken the same view when he attributed 
it to the Attici (per Arrérnra quandam: cf. Jebb’s ‘ ironical’). In fact it is part of 
the Homeric-Ionic vocabulary which was taken over by the Attic Tragedians, and 
especially by Sophocles. The stock example is I’ 306 ére ov rw IAjcop’ év ofOad- 
poiow opacOa, for which see Leaf’s n. and Eustath. 418. 10. Plenty more are 
quoted by Ebeling, including what is surely significant, y 221 ov yap mw tov ddc 
Geovs avadhavia diAcivtas. Hence Campbell’s appeal to Herodotus (3. 127, 4. 81 ds de 
ph €ld€ kw, 3. 160) is particularly apposite. 


O.T. 130 

The alteration of 73 to ra in L is deliberate, so that it is odd that Jebb has no 
critical note. The plural might be supported by Aw. 1327, and the singular by 
Pind. Isth. 8 (7). 13. The schol. recognizes both readings. 


4 4 ~ 
TO Tpos Tol OKorTeELy. 


O.T. 161 


"Aprepty & xvkXAdevt’ ayopas Opovov 
Eixrea Oaooes. 


The reading of all our texts except Bruhn’s is evxAéa as an accusative in agree- 
ment with Opdvov. The scansion of eixAéa as a dactyl is free from objection (Pind. 
Pyth. 9. 56), but it is strange that Elmsley’s view should have met with so small a 
measure of acceptance. The schol. of L points to the right solution: EvxAea 
*Aprems ovTw rapa Bowrois tyarar, and his evidence is supported by Pausan. 9g. 17. 1 
to the effect that there was a temple of Artemis Eucleia at Thebes. Plut. Avist. 20 
says that EvxAea was a title of Artemis, and though this was the common view, 
others made EvxAeva a daughter of Heracles. It is perhaps still more to the point as 
bearing on the observation of our poet that there was in the market-place at Athens 
a temple of EvxAea dedicated in honour of the victory over the Persians at Marathon: 
Pausan. 1. 14. 5. It may be that Ev«Aea was originally a separate personality 
(Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, p. 151); here she is identified with Artemis as in the 
passages quoted above: ‘Artemis, that glorious being who sits enthroned. . .’ 
Jebb admits that there is an allusion to the worship of Artemis EvxAea; but surely, 
if so, we must abandon evxAéa. Meisterhans, pp. 40 sqq., quotes copious evidence of 
the replacement of e by «: e.g. iépea, Aivéas, Evyévea, “Héea. 


, > , 
TeptBoatos avTiafwv. 


O.T. 191 

If we accept Hermann’s avridgw with a comma after repiBoaros, we must under- 
stand Artemis as the object of dvridfw and subject of vwriaa:, since Ares was certainly 
not accessible to entreaties. But on the whole I am persuaded by the Herodotean 
usage to acquiesce in dvtiafwv: see Hdt. 2. 141 as ovdev weirerar dyapt avtid{wv Tov 
’ApaBiwv orparov, 4. 80 nvriacdy puv of Opyxes. I do not understand the objection to 
wepiBdaros in the active sense: cf. 885 Aikas apoBnros. 


rédee yap, ef te VUE ady, 
Tour’ em’ duap €pyxerat. 

‘ For at the last, if there is aught which night sets free, day in its turn assails it.’ 
It would also be possible to take réAec more closely with a¢y, but its emphatic 
position at the beginning of the sentence rather indicates that it belongs to érépxerax, 
which is contrasted with d¢y 7. I do not understand the objections which have 
been raised to réAee as a dative: cf. Pind. Pyth. 1. 35 éocxéra yap Kai reAeurg heprépov 


O.T. 198 sq. 
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vorrov tuxeiv. The chief difficulty is to discover the relevance of the maxim to its 
context, and this is well explained in the Laurentian scholia, subject to the doubt 
whether réAe is best taken with dd¢y: dvri rod ef re ) VE adyaBdv KaraXeire rovTo év 
pepe avarpeirar, Bovrerar 8 Néyew Ste ra Kana ddidAerov Exe. ed ydp Te VUE addy éxi 
Tw €auTas TEAC aBAGBEs pn POdcaca adtd droderat TovTO pe’ Hypépav dvipracrar, That 
is to say, let Ares be far removed from our midst, since his ravages are incessant. 
No sooner has night completed the tale of its victims, than day takes up the 
task of attacking those who are left. The constant alternation of night and day 
suggested various metaphors to the imagination. Thus in the difficult passage 
Trach. 94 sqq. ov atcha vié evapifopéva rixrer xatevvdfer te pAoyr(dpnevov, “AAcov (where 
the comma after re should be moved to follow $Aoy:{spevov), the notions of parentage 
and hostility are combined. The Times of November 5, 1919, quotes an Irish 
proverb: ‘ The day always finds fault with the work of the night.’ 


O.T, 217 TH voow @ imnpereiv. 


Professor Housman has shown (J.P. XX. 29) that in common use these words 
should mean ‘to indulge a malady,’ and emends yy 6’ spas trnpereiv. But the text 
needs no alteration. Bruhn quotes Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 15 7 voaows érixovpnoat, Lucian, 
Somn. (45) 23 nv more Kxovdos muperds ercdaBnrat, rpds dAlyov tanperjoas ad’t@ daverr- 
dnoas. Add Eur. fr. 282 ov ad réver Oar xagvrnpereiv réxais ofot re, Alex. fr. 150 ef px) 
yap av avOpwros dvOpwrov Tixats trnperiow, Tot havjgopa dpovo; This evidence is, | 
think, decisive to prove that imnpereiv voow is an ambiguous phrase and is coloured 
by the context. The explanation lies in the flexibility of the dative case, so that we 
may compare Eur. Phoen. 1654 xai rw rady vv rhv Sixnv, which is an example of res 
pro vet defectu, i.e. ry atapig. In fact the dative corresponds to the familiar use of the 
objective genitive after nouns: El. 875 rnudrwv dpnéw, Eur. Or. 211 érixovpov vorov, 
Plat. Legg. g19c vorov dpwyy, Menex. 238a movwv aywyiv, infr. 497 érixovpos Oavdtwv. 
Cf. the double sense of BonGeiv pds as ‘to promote,’ Arist. E.N. 1155a 14, and 
‘against’ id. resp. 474b 24, id. Pol. 1267a 16 BonOnparixds mpds adixias, H. An. 515b 9 


‘ . ‘ ’ 4 , 
Ta Tpds THY Lryvv BonOnTiKd, 


O.T. 250 


This line is a stumbling-block to anyone who continues to believe that L is the 
ultimate source of all our copies. The true reading is as above, but it is attested 
only by A Ven c Aug b (Aug c is doubtful), and L as corrected. On the other hand 
the interpolated yevo:r’ av is supported by Pal I 4 M Me Ven Lb Lec T and the 
original hand of L. This is one of the numerous instances where L has been 
corrected to the A class, and goes far to justify Kaibel’s view that the original text 
of L is comparatively inferior to the vulgate (A recension). It is also worthy of 
observation that grammatical interpolation—for such, I suppose, was the ultimate 
source of dv—was many centuries older than Triclinius, so that Elmsley’s contention 
in his Preface to the Oedipus Coloneus is fully justified. Similarly ¢@apjva: in 272 
supr. comes from Thomas Magister. 


> a > a , . 2 a £ a7 
€v TOLS E“OLS yEVOLT Eu“ou EvvVELOOTOS. 


O.T. 255 sq. ovd’ ei yap hv Td mpaypa py GenAaTov 
axadaprov vpas eixds Hv OUTS Ear. 

The editors agree that rd rpaypa varies in its meaning as being (1) the duty of 
expiation, (2) the pollution itself. This is extremely awkward, and, I believe, quite 
unnecessary. 7d tpayya is the defilement caused by Laius’ death, which has now 
been declared to have been sent by heaven as a punishment for the harbouring of the 
murderer (110). But even if Laius had met with an accident for which no one was 
esponsible, which was not the case here, the obligation to inquire and expiate would 
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SOPHOCLEA II. 93 


still have been binding. The situation then is exactly that of Antiphon’s second 
tetralogy y 8 «i pév yap pide d’ ear peActas Tov Geov 9 druxla ~ — pnt 208 
T® GpaptovTe cvppopa Sixaia yeverOar eoriv, €& és on Ocia sag y — ™ poo 
doeBodvrt, ov Sixaiov Tas Oeias tporBords Siaxwdvew yiyver Gar. . 312 infr. 


O.T. 276 cf.: C.Q. XIII. 121. 


O.T. 287 GAN’ ovx év dpyois ovde Tour’ erpagapunv. 

Meineke’s érpdgapev is a very tempting conjecture which should have been 
added to the cr.n. The plural alternating with the singular (Erepya) is of course 
idiomatic (Ant. 1336). See also on At. 45. But I am not sure that it is —. 
The phrase év dpyois érpafdunv is an oxymoron, such as Sophocles readily affects, of 
the type eve. arep Sadoio Hes. op. 705: ‘ Not even this did I fail to bring to effect 
(miht effect as in Pind. Pyth. 3. 115 mavpous Se rpafao® evpapes). 


O.T. 293 tov dé Spavr’ ovdeis opa. sh ’ 
j f Burton’s friend for riv & iddvr’ is palmary: at least so 

SR oane rac to call it, had not some recent editors attempted to we 
the reading of the MSS. In 294 the subject to €xe must be the murderer, “ is 
a mere quibble to admit this, and yet to argue that, whereas both parties are thin — 
of the criminal rather than of the witness, the reference to the latter is mere d : 
casual parenthesis. Again, dp@vt in 296 is almost decisive in itself. Campbe 
actually asserts that Spevra (in 293) is ‘ weak and tautologous. Did it never a 
to him that the verse as emended is a magnificent and almost appalling Pages = 
Tragic irony? Murray avoids the difficulty of 294 by making o dav the 7 oe 
of éxe. But, apart from the weakening of the whole passage, his version 0 hyo 
‘He fear my words, who never feared the deed As a strange description O 
recalcitrant witness. The present participle (6 Spwv like 6 vuxwv: Goodwin, § 27) 
occurs frequently in Sophocles (Ant. 239, 319, At. 1280). 


O.T. 322 ovr’ évvop’ efras ovte tporgiAn oA, 

The suggestion to read évvopov gis . . . mpordurés can only be justified on the 
assumption that ¢7js was glossed by é¢ias, and there is a good deal of evidence 
pointing in this direction. The ordinary gloss of ¢ypi is Acyes, but ae Ho 
hau eiré, hdvac’ eireiv, Hdpevos* etrav, and pv (Z 326): elroy, Aeyov. Suid. “a 
pdvac* eireiv, haiev* eirovev, hainuev* etrouvev and Suid.’s Piva: deifac, eireiv is due 
to a confusion of dava: and Pjvau. : die 

Add Hesych. ¢daiev av: eiroev av, pain: eiror, painv: eiroum, painv av: eirouu av, 
paipev* etrouper. 

O.T. 325 ws obv pnd eyo tavTiv 7a8u. 


‘I see that you are wrong: therefore in order that I may not be in the same case 
(I am silent or I will depart).’ Tiresias’ unexpressed intention is clearly indicated by 
Oedipus’ sudden intervention (py . . . droorpadys), and it is generally admitted that 
the words in brackets satisfy the requirements of the context. Consequently Jebb (1 
mention him for convenience, though he does not stand alone) infers that there is an 
ellipse of ‘I am silent.’ But I am surprised that he does not see that the presence of 
oty, which must stand immediately after the first word of the succeeding clause, 
makes his view impossible. You may of course supply such a complement as the 
character of the preceding context demands, but you cannot manipulate the ae 
words by shuffling them nor can you pitchfork your complement into any such part of the 
sentence as you may select. ws odv must begin the new sentence and awaits in vain 
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the apodosis which never comes. In other words, the sentence is never finished, and 
there is an interruption like that of O.C. 814. 


Kat yap av mérpov 
gua ov y’ opyaveas. 


O.T. 334 sq. 


Bruhn follows Elmsley in restoring épyjveas, although in his note on O.C. 72 
Elmsley seems to have changed his mind. It seems hopeless to discover any 
principle which explains, e.g., éovjunva  éxépdava or the Homeric dyénpavy  pojvp. 
See Lobeck Phrynichus, p. 25, Curtius, Greek Verb, p. 457. Phryn. Praep. Soph., p. 108, 
De Borries gives a number of examples where 7 is retained in Attic, although the 
general rule in this dialect shows a preference for 4: see Rutherford, N.P., p. 78. 
Meisterhans, p. 182, limits this tendency to stems where -ava is preceded by i or /. 
Weir-Smyth, Jonic Dialect, § 593, holds that in Ionic verbs in -a:yw form their aorists 
in -yva. Where -ava occurs in Ionic texts it is due to Attic influence. For in later 
times in Attic -ava forced an entrance into verbs which did not have ¢, x, or p in the 
stem. It should be observed that @ 347 is the only example in Homer of an aorist 
in -ava as against 69 in -yva. The question here is ultimately the same that we have 
met before (e.g. Gwxos : axos), whether we are justified in representing Sophocles as 
an Ionizer where the MSS. support the Attic form. 


O.T. 360 


See cr.n. The gloss in L to which Dindorf and Jebb refer is reipav Adywv 
xeveis written in a late hand, and this probably relates to the reading Adywv, which is, 
I think, indicated by the same hand. This I believe to be right with the sense: 
‘wouldst pick holes in my speech?’ That is surely better than, eg., Aé€ywy, 
(1) because an object seems to be required for exrepg; (2) because Aéywyr is otiose, 
whereas great stress is laid throughout on Tiresias’ speech: see 355, 358, 359, 361-366, 
368. For the sense cf. Pl. Theag. 129d metpav AaPeiv rou onpeiov «i dpa teA€yer; Xen. 
Mem. 1. 4. 18 trav Oewv weipav AapBavyns Oeparevuv. 


> @ ~ , “9 a / 
ovxt Evvnxas mpoobev; 7 "Kreg Adywv ; 


O.T. 376 ov yap oe potpa mpds y’ Enov. 

The reading of the majority of our MSS. (pe . . . mpds ye cov) is now reinforced 
by the authority of the papyrus (Pap. Oxy. 22). On the other hand ge (but not y’ ov) 
is given by Ven and A, being probably the result of carelessness rather than proceed- 
ing from a genuine source, and the value of [la may be judged from its reading rov in 
378. Since Brunck’s time the truth of his restoration of y’ ¢uov has not been doubted 
until it was questioned by Professor Gilbert Murray in his Atse of the Greek Epic?, 
p. 108, who defends the vulgate by making eve and aAAov the subjects of BAaya, 
and connecting them with the aiéws which every Greek conceded to the blind and 
helpless. He compares 448, where however the situation has changed. Ingenious 
as Murray’s view is, it seems impossible to accept it, (1) because the ruin of Oedipus, 
not that of Tiresias, is the main question raised by 372 sq.; (2) because it is unlikely 
that Oedipus would suggest that it is only the respect due to Tiresias’ blindness 
which prevents him from laying hands on him. He is much too bitterly angry for 
that. What he says, then, is that no one would be afraid of a blind wretch like 
Tiresias. He is no meet object for aiéws, which is very far from Oedipus’ thoughts. 
Swpyrov, ovK aitnrov. 


O.T. 384 


For airnrov I’ presents the remarkable variant wvnrév. It is a good illustration 
of the vagaries in which the scribe of I’ indulges, and was no doubt suggested to him 
by the presence of dwpyrov. For this MS. see p. xii. 
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SOPHOCLEA II. 95 
o pndev eidas Oidirovs. 

The original scribe of L wrote the nonsensical ovdeis in place of «ids. This was 
not an individual blunder, as appears from the fact that ovdeis also occurs in 
Suid. v. rovmivros, who had a text before him which often agreed with the archetype 


of L: see Praef., p. viii. Thus we have further confirmation of the view mentioned 
on 250. 


O.T. 403 


I don’t understand why Jebb translates ‘ how bold thou art.’ Surely Brunck was 
right: ‘cognosceres quam male sentias.’ The reference is to 316 where Tiresias lays 
stress on his wisdom. Whitelaw seems to take ofa rep dpoveis with ra0dv—‘ plagued 
with thy own inventions.’ 


O.T. 397 


Talay éyvws av oid rep ppoveis. 


O.T. 420 sqq. 


This is a very difficult passage which is probably, in part at least, corrupt. I 
agree with those who construe éora: cvpdwvos as the predicate of both clauses with a 
repeated negative (supr. 328, etc.). But it is hard to accept the combination of 
ipévasov eiowXdeiv, even though the noun be regarded as merely the equivalent of 
yapos. Housman’s rdv Aéva tov év involves the disappearance of Acpiv from 420. 
The harshness of the metaphor will be mitigated 1f we read dv ddpnovs avoppos, but I 
am chiefly concerned with evrAofas rvywv, which I do not understand, and which the 
commentators by their diverse interpretations fail to make clear. I suggest amAoias 
ruxov, ‘under stress of foul weather.’ It is the storm-tossed voyager who needs the 
haven: Aesch. Suppl. 471 arns dBvowov réAayos ov pad’ evropov 768’ cia BEBnxa Kovdapov 
Awsnv kaxov; Eur. Med. 769 9 padwr’ éxdpvopev Atpwnv réhavtac, The confusion of 
ev and a is well-known: Bast., p. 706. 


O.T. 425 


So Wilamowitz in the notes to his translation in place of a o’ eficwoe of the 
MSS.: ‘in which thou and thy children shall share alike,’ what Oedipus and his 
children must still have to suffer after the immediate effect of the revelation. For 
voi =ceavty Cf. Ant. 736 dAAw yap 7 wor xpy pe THOS’ dpyew xOGoves, I have discussed 
the use of e£wrovv in C.Q, XIII. 126. 


?7 9 3 , 5 4 aA ad , 
oe ELLTWTELS WoL. TE KAL TOLS TOS TEKVOLS. 


O.T. 461 sq. kav AdBys evevopevov 


packer én’ 7On pavtixy pndev ppoveiv. 


pe ébevopevov Arec. I suspect that p’is an interpolation, With éy’ following it is 
intolerable. Surely it may be supplied as the object of AaBys from the following «pe, 
as well as if that were in the previous clause. Exactly the same point is raised by 
At. 496 «i yap Odvys od Kai reAevtioas apys with xaye in the next line, Brunck 
introduced yp’ before a¢ys, but he has not been followed. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


(To be continued.) 




























AN UNRECOGNIZED FRAGMENT OF HYGINUS, 
FABVLAE. 


TuHaT a considerable fragment of the Fabulae of Hyginus—whoever Hyginus 
may have been and whenever he lived—exists in a Greek translation in the 
Hermeneumata Leidensia (C.G.L. II11., p. 56, 30 sqq.) is well known to all students of 
his work. Indeed, this extract furnishes the terminus ante quem for Hyginus’ date in 
its opening words; I cite it as accented and punctuated by Schmidt (p. liv of his 
edition of the Fabulae, Jena, 1872) : | 

Magipw xat “Arp vrdtos mpd y ecid@v LerrepPpiwv “Yyivov yeveadoyiav macw 
yrworiy pereypaya, év @ evovrat mAéioves taropias Sueppnvevpéevar ev TovTw TY BiBAip* Gedy 
yap xai Gedwv ovopata ev Sevrépw eLerréfapev* GAX’ ei tottw Evovra: tovtwv éeEnyjces, 
€i Kat py TWAaTat, TOVTWY peVTOLYE Ov €v TOTOUTY Sivapat. , 

‘In the consulate of Maximus and Aper (A.D. 207) I (Some unknown gvammaticus, 
not Dositheos Magister, to whom the Heymeneumata are supposedly due, and who 
lived in the fourth century) made a copy of the universally known Genealogiae 
of Hyginus. In it are contained several tales which will be found in translation in 
this book (i.e. Book I., as it would appear to have been, of an original work on 
mythology; the distribution of subjects seems to correspond to nothing in Hyginus) ; 
for in Book II. I have given an explanation of the names of the gods and goddesses 
(presumably a series of etymological speculations, of a sort familiar enough from the 
Cratylus of Plato onwards) ; next there shall follow narratives (interpretations ?) 
concerning them (the deities, as I suppose), if not all, at any rate, as many as I can 
give in a work of this size.’ 

He then gives a list of chapter headings, and next proceeds to tell briefly a 
number of mythological tales, beginning with a list of the names, inventions, and 
amorous adventures of the Muses. The total bulk is not nearly sufficient even for 
the most modest /ibellus, occupying but eighty-one lines in Schmidt’s generously 
spaced edition and some four pages of the C.G.L., which prints with even less regard 
for paper-saving. It is very clear that we have but a few casual extracts by 
Dositheos, and these are further curtailed by the vagaries of his copyists, who were 
none of the best. There is no need to suppose that this double process of shortening 
has spared the index, and consequently that we have even a complete list of what 
Book I. used to contain. Thus we have no sure guide to the problem where the 
extract ends. 

It seems generally to be assumed that it concludes with the words €ppwav eavras 
eis OdXaocav Kai drwdovto, with which the story of Odysseus and the Sirens now ends, 
corresponding to Hyginus 141, p. 22, 17 Schmidt, praccipitauerunt se in mare, I 
propose to show reasons for taking the comparatively long synopsis of the Iliad 
which follows (C.G.L. III., p. 60, 21 sqq.) to come from the same work, and therefore 
to be an extract from Hyginus. 

In the first place, it is very clear that it has a Latin original. It swarms with 
Latinisms, and, what is more significant, since our grammaticus has a decided 
Latinism in his original Greek, é£erAé£apev, explicusmus, it has blunders arising out of 
misunderstood Latin words, I give examples, though not an exhaustive list, of both 
of these : # 


1 In citing the Greek text I have added C.G.L., and corrected some obvious scribal 
accents and breathings to that given in the _ errors. 
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1. Latinisms.—P. 60, 25, etddas obv ’AroAAwva everrnkdéta Srws cvvBdrdwow paxnv. 
From the context it is clear that this means ‘ knowing that Apollo was anxious that 
they should fight.’ But as no such meaning of évioraya:, and also no such con- 
struction, seems to be known, this would seem to be an adaptation of an original 
imstave. 

P. 60, 56-7, Bpovricavros 5é rot ovpavov. This surely is caelo or Ioue tonante ; 
Greek appears always to say either Zeis Bpovrg or simply Bpovrd, apart of course from 
metaphorical uses and passages where some other god is the subject of the verb. 

P. 61, 50, ovs Acouydns tH eavrot dwvy rapenvOjoaro, There seems little sense in 
éavTov; TH pwvy avrov, or simply t7 pdwvy, would be more natural Greek; but one 
can understand a stupidly literal translator using such a phrase to represent 
ovatione sua, 

P. 62, 15, 20, and other passages, "A@nvas, Ais xeAevoes. Greek would more 
naturally say ’A@nvas xeAevodons, Atds xeAedoavros ; these phrases seem to show the 
influence of Mineruae (outs) iussu. 

P. 63, 25 sqq., add’ “EAAnves peévror Sivavro éraveitepo: BAEreo Oar. This is intel- 
ligible enough if we turn it into Latin, Gvaect autem potevant superioves uideri, but 
hardly otherwise. The omission of the article hefore’EAAnves may be no more than 
one of the scribal blunders with which this text abounds. 

P. 63, 30, and not a few other passages, ruxrevew is used instead of pa yer Oar. 
This can hardly have any other ground than the influence of pugnare. 

P. 64, 1, and elsewhere, ére is misused, not in the characteristic late Greek 
fashion to signify Orav (dre . . . eloeAOnre haidpoi tH Twpate Kal Pwrevoi tH Yvyxy, 
Cyrill. Hierosol. Procatech. 15, and often), but as a substitute for ére:dy) in its temporal 
sense: dre ewpaxev Zevs Auroyvyovvra “Exropa. A clumsy translator, having got into 
the habit of rendering cum uidervet by dre Espa, might apply a like method to cum uidisset. 

P. 65, 34, evfas & avrdv pera “Extopos is curious Greek ; it seems highly likely 
that in the original Aeneas contunxit se cum Hectore. 

P. 66, 21-22, Tpwoiv 5¢ Maps cai ’AwéAAwv. This extraordinary transference of a 
Latin divine name to so purely Greek a context can hardly result from any cause 
save that the writer had the Latin word before his eyes. The only question is 
whether it was the scribe whose eye wandered to the Latin version (a retranslation 
of the Greek, of value only from the circumstance that it was made when the Greek 
text was rather less corrupt than it is now), or the puzzle-headed author who 
forgot one of the most familiar of identifications. 

P. 66, 44 sqq., év rovrw ’AytAdXcis Sudexa veavioxovs aixpaddrous meurer Eri TAs vais, 
ovs eueAXe Ovew rots IlatpéxXAov Saipoow. Saivoves for dt manes is a Latinism familiar 
to anyone who knows the later Greek inscriptions; but a Latinism it never- 
theless is, and utterly out of place in speaking of the honours done by Achilles 
to Patroklos. 

P, 67, 4, again uses (evéas in the manner quoted above. 

P. 67, 47, Kat deBeis Sibpw ciperas (“Extwp). Neither the dative with dé nor 
with alligo is correct for the object to which anything is attached by a rope or other 
fastening. Classical Latin says ligare, adligave ad aliquid, Greek Seiv éx tivds; but 
some such Latin phrase as cum ligasset curyui, or possibly subligasset (cf. Myth. 
Vat. I. 209), is quite credible in Hyginus. 

2, In addition, several expressions seem explicable only if we assume misunder- 
standing of a Latin word or phrase. 

P. 63, 18-19, xat tore "lSopeveds Oavpaory tivi ioxis "OOpvovéa (Epoveroev, pre- 
sumably ; the sentence has lost its verb). Now Idomenus is not said during his 
aristeia to display any very extraordinary strength ; Homer emphasizes his courage 
and enterprise, which would have done credit to a much younger man, N 361: 
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évOa, perairodrtds rep éwv, Aavaoior xeAevoras 


"[Sopeveds Tpweror perddpevos év hoBov dpcev. 


It would seem therefore that the writer had before him and misunderstood the words 
miva or mivabilt utrtute. 

P. 67, 20, “Aprepiv Sé¢ “Hpa tof rpavparife. A glance at the Battle of the Gods 
(® 489 sqq.) shows that Hera did no such thing, but beat Artemis with her own bow 
and quiver, sending her home in tears and humiliation. In the original surely Dianam 
Iuno caedit, and the translator has misunderstood the verb. 

These considerations, I think, make it certain that the passage in question is 
from a Latin origin. It remains to be shown that that origin is the Fabulae; and 
here obviously we have a harder task. Hyginus’ style is poor and jejune, with no 
very outstanding characteristics save its very feebleness and clumsiness; and were it 
as strongly characterized as that of Seneca or Fronto, it is next to impossible to apply 
stylistic tests when we have not the original work, but only a bad translation. 
However, the following facts seem to me to point rather decidedly in that direction : 

1. It seems likely that the Fabulae in their original form (for what we have is 
little but an ill-made series of selections from them) did contain an epitome of the 
Iliad, for they contain one of the Odyssey (125), followed by other legends of Odysseus 
(126 sqq.), and what is practically an epitome of Apollonios Rhodios (14 sqq.). It is 
therefore improbable that the best-known of all Greek epics was omitted. But we 
can understand the Latin epitomators omitting it. When the extracts were made—it 
was perhaps the fourth or fifth century a.p.—Greek had almost ceased to be seriously 
studied in Western schools (witness the small knowledge of it shown by two such 
learned men as S. Augustine and Ausonius), and the magistelli to whom I suppose 
the present form of the work to be due may have felt that anything like a detailed 
knowledge of so long a poem in a tongue unknown to most of their pupils was 
unnecessary, seeing that a good acquaintance with the events of the Trojan War 
could be got from Vergil, Dares, Dictys, and perhaps the Jas Latina. On the other 
hand, Odysseus is so prominent a figure in Latin literature that an authentic account 
of his life and adventures would be welcome, the more so as no Latin author then 
surviving had provided one. 

2. Such an epitome would be a very natural thing for a Greek translator to take 
over as being familiar ground; and it seems equally likely that if the unknown 
grammaticus had taken it over Dositheos should make use of it, to save the trouble of 
either making one himself or turning to another book to get one ready made. 

3. The epitome itself shows a few signs of the handiwork of Hyginus or an 
author very like him. 

(a2) The relative pronoun is overworked here and there. See, for instance, 
p. 62, 47 sqq., IloAvéapavros . . . od ras yvwpas “Acros “Yprdxov vids éovbevei, dv 
"ISopeveds . . . vrectpwoev. Almost any passage of Hyginus shows the same 
monotonous use—e.g. 55: ‘qui cum conatus esset a Ioue fulmine est interfectus. 
qui nouem iugeribus ad inferos exporrectus iacere dicitur, et serpens ei appositus est 
qui iecur eius exesset, quod cum luna recrescit.’ 

(6) Immediately after the blunder of the Greek translator concerning Hera and 
Artemis, p. 67, 20 (uid. sup.), comes an equally amazing one with regard to the 
meeting between Hermes and Leto (® 497 sqq.), where the Homeric text has— 


Anrw Sé€ rpocéere Sidxropos ’Apyeihdvrns ° 

Anroi, éy@ 5€ rou ov Te paxynoouar: dpyadéov Se 

tAnktiver? adoxowrs Ards vepeAnyepéerao * 
and with a few more polite words from Hermes they part, Leto tidily picking up her 
daughter’s scattered arrows. This is represented in the epitome, 67, 22-24, by the 
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statement Anrw 8¢ xai ‘Epyns roAcucxirara ervxrevoav. The Latin original must have 
been something like Latona autem et Mercurius infestissime pugnauerunt ; it is hard to 
imagine any phrase which could have led the Greek translator, incompetent though 
he was, to mistake the sense. But if we ask where the Latin came from, we must 
remember two characteristics of Hyginus—his gross carelessness and his atrocious 
mistakes in translating the simplest Greek. I give a few examples out of the list 
compiled by Werth, de Hygint fabularum indole, pp. 11 sqq.: 3 (p- 39, 18, Schmidt), 
vesponsum futt . . . ab aduena Acolk filto mortem caueret, i.e. Atodidov, for the newcomer 
in question was Jason, great-great-grandson of Aiolos. Similarly the famous blunder, 
186, Melanippen Desmontis filiam, siue Acols ut alit poetae dicunt, and several other 
mentions of this mysterious Desmontes, who owes his existence to a misunder- 
standing of Secparis in the title of Euripides’ play: 188, Bisaltidss fita (BuraAris), 
271, Atlantius Mercurit et Veneris filius, qui Hermaphroditus dictus est (’AtAavtiadys). 
Again, 82, (Tantalus) dicituy ad inferos in aqua media fine corporis stave: péxpt Tov 
ordpatos had been misread by Hyginus or miswritten by some scribe whom he had not 
the acuteness to correct as owparos. 198, quo Scylla cum descendisset, ab inguimibus evus 
canes sunt nati atque fevox facta (xives eLepinoav kat dmeOnpiwOy). 121, 0b td (the insult 
to Chryses) Apollo exercitum eius (of Agamemnon) partim fame prope totum consumpsit, 
i.e. Aocup (misread as Aru) dvov odx SAov drdAerev. It is further to be remembered 
that he had his learning, not from the great Greek authors, but from compendia and 
scholia; thus, the list of the Argonauts in 14 seems to have been put together from a 
more complete copy of the scholiast on Apollonios Rhodios than we possess, with 
occasional unintelligent use of his lemmata. Even Hyginus could hardly have so 
perverted the sense of Homer if a copy of the Iliad had lain before him; but if he 
was epitomizing a Greek epitome which said that Hermes ov wodepsxds rpoonvéx Oy 
ty Anroi, or the like, he was quite capable of omitting the negative himself or failing 
to replace it if the scribe had done so, And I know of no other Latin author at once 
so likely to have Latinized a compendium or paraphrase of Homer and so capable of 
distorting the sense thereof as Hyginus, 

I therefore hold it likely—not certain, for we are dealing with conjectures—that 
this section of the Heyvmeneumata, which Gdtz reckons as the seventh, is, like the 
preceding one, taken from the Fabulae by an unknown compiler of the year 207 a.D., 
and from him transferred by Dositheos some time in the next century. The place 
of the missing section which this extract represents I would suppose to have been 
between 96 (the story of Achilles on Scyros) and 97 (qui ad Troiam expugnatum terunt 


et quot naues). 
H. J. Rose. 











































CODEX LAURENTIANUS GRAECUS LXX. 36. 


‘ Heliodori Aethiopica, sive Fabula . . . complectens amores castos Theagenis et 
Charicleae Libris X quorum singuli, quoad initium et finem, cum editione Graeca 
Basilfiensi] MDXXXIV. 4. collati, cum ipsa penitus consentire comperti sunt. .. . 

‘ Codex Graecus Chartaceus Ms. in 8 Saec. XV plurimis in locis manu Saec. XVI 
suppletus. Constat foliis scriptis 211.’ 

(Bandini, Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae 
Laurentianae, vol. 2, coll. 692-3. 1768.) 


From this description it would be natural to infer— 


(i.) That the MS. (F) belongs to the same family as the MS. behind the first 
edition (Bas.) ; 

(ii.) That the sixteenth-century part of it, which is considerable, does not differ in 
tradition from the rest; and therefore, 

(iii.) That it is neither of use nor of interest. 


But none of these inferences is correct. It would appear that Bandini based his 
description on a cursory inspection of only a few pages, and that although he realized 
the presence of two hands, he did not go so far as to compare the nature of the text 
handed down by each. A more accurate description of the MS. will not only correct 
other false impressions given by Bandini but will show that, though its usefulness may 
be questionable, it is at any rate not without interest. 

It is clear that three hands took part in writing F. The first (A) is found, with 
one exception to which I shall return, from what I will call f. [ro]r to f. 60v. The 
second (B), with exceptions to be mentioned, is responsible for the rest of the MS.— 
ff. 61r-210r.1_ The third hand (C) wrote ten leaves at the beginning (ff. [1]r-[gb]v) 
and ff. [24], [90], [97]-[116], [122]-[124], [129], [133]-[136], and [139]. Of these 
hands A looks the oldest, but in view of the way in which it is superseded by B in the 
middle of a page it may be assumed that A and B, though different, are contemporary 
hands, and in any case, since the text which they copy is of the same tradition, they 
may for practical purposes be treated as one. On f. 210v (a B leaf) there is a 
‘subscriptio,’ which is unfortunately not well enough preserved to yield consecutive 
sense. It does, however, bear a date—ryj xa Avyovorov ivd. 5 CA? y’ érous, which pre- 
sumably means the 21st of August, 1485 or 1486.2, This may be the date at which 
the MS. was completed, though that cannot be proved; but it must be admitted that 
1485 or 1486 is the /atest date assignable to hand B and so to hand A also. 

Hand C, though stylistically it bears more resemblance to B than A does, is 
presumably the one which Bandini assigns to the sixteenth century, and it is in fact, 
for reasons which will presently appear, at least fifty years later than the latest date 
that can be postulated for B. For apart from the inconclusive testimony of the 


1 Strictly speaking the change from hand Ato’ with the third year of the Indiction. Accor 
hand B takes place in the middle of f. 6ov. dingly, if Aug. 21st, 1485, was meant, ivé. y 

2 There must be some mistake inthe numbers. should have been written ; if 1486 was the year, 
The year of the world 6993 extended from Sept. ivé. 5 would be right, but the year of the world 
1st, 1484, to Aug. 31st, 1485, and corresponded should be sa? ad’ (=6994). 
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writing the evidence that the C leaves were inserted into a pre-existing but defective 
MS., which was, however, once complete, is threefold and is based on 


(a) Page numeration. 
(6) Method of writing. 
(c) The nature of the text. 


(a) In the parts written by hands A and B, which I will call the original MS., 
there was probably at first no consecutive foliation, but each quire was treated 
as a section and numbered separately. Thus we find e.g. quire [8] 1-6, quire 
y 1-7, quire 6 1-8. Further on in the MS. the internal numbers are dropped, but the 
quires are still numbered by letters appearing on the recto of their first leaves. At 
some period before the MS. was mutilated ordinary consecutive numeration was added. 
Actually the first visible number of this sort is on f. 42 (=quire ¢ 3), but there are 
traces of earlier ones, which have been cut off in binding, and since they appear 
regularly after f. 42, there is every reason to suppose that they were originally 
complete. The normal number of leaves in a quire is eight, but quire y has 
seven and quire [8] now only six, though the original presence of a seventh may be 
inferred from the gap in the text which is now supplied by a leaf of hand C. 
Further, if it is right to assume that both the quire and the consecutive numeration 
belong to the MS. before mutilation, in order to arrive at the equation quire 
¢ 3=f. 42 (see above), it is necessary to reckon that quire a contained nine leaves ; 
then we have g (a) +7 (@)+7 (vy) +8 (8) +8 (€)+3 (¢)=42. But of quire a of the 
original MS. nothing nowremains. The passage which it contained has been supplied 
by hand C and covers ten leaves, so that the whole MS. in its present condition has 
one more leaf than is indicated by the consecutive numeration and all the consecutive 
numbers are one too little (42 should be 43,and soon). The C leaves themselves are 
not numbered in any way, but, with the single exception of the beginning of the MS. 
where ten leaves seem to replace nine, they tally numerically with those that the 
consecutive numeration of the original MS. shows to be missing: thus between the 
leaves numbered 96 and 117 there are twenty C leaves; between 121 and 125 there 
are three, and so on. 

(b) The method in which the C leaves, which are of much whiter paper, are 
written suggests that they were consciously written to fill gaps. For a verso 
immediately preceding a recto of hand A or B is sometimes unnaturally crowded (e.g. 
f. [9b] preceding f. [10] (=[@] 1) the first leaf of hand A), sometimes unnaturally 
widely spaced or unfinished (e.g. f. [17] between [8] 6 [16] and y 1 [18] and f. [129] 
between f. 128 and f. 130). In the second place, although the C leaves bear no 
numbers, their position is indicated by the inclusion, at the bottom of the verso, of the 
word with which the following leaf of the original MS. commences. This practice 
is not adopted by hands A and B at all, nor by C in the case of two consecutive leaves 
of its own work. 

(c) The text handed down by the C leaves belongs to a tradition entirely different 
from that represented by those of A and B. It was evidently an inspection of C 
leaves that led Bandini to suggest that the readings of F were practically identical 
with those of the first edition (Bas.). For this suggestion, misleading as it is with 
regard to the whole MS,, is perfectly true of the C leaves, and for a very good reason. 
Hand C manifestly copied not from M(onacensis 157), the MS. behind Bas., but 
from Bas. itself. A few examples in which Bas. and the C leaves of F agree alone 
against M and against all the other MSS. will make this clear: 


I. 1 [Teub. p. 3. 13] tov veorpayav Bas. F (f. [1]r): cwpdrwv veorpayov M. 
I. 2 [p. 4. 28] teva daoxeiyevov Bas. F (f. [2]r): teva mpoxeipevov M. 


[p..5. 16] &Seuge Soke Bas F (f. [2] v): Soge (sic) M. 
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I. 19 [p. 25. 30] dvoc ry popy Bas. F (f. [17]r): doe te pop M. 
[p. 26. 8] Bracdpev Bas. Bidoapev F (ibid.): Bracdpevov M. 
V. 23 [p. 146. 3] ovprepihepopevov Bas. F (f. [97]r): cvprapadepopevov M. 
VII. 23 [p. 20y. 18] 7d yapov Bas, F (f. [139]v): tov yapov M. 


Moreover at VI. 8 [p. 168. 8-9] F (f. [110]v) omits in the text the words aAX’ & 
Oedyeves . . . TEOvnKas xai, which form one complete line in Bas. (though not in M), 
and might easily be missed by a copyist. The writer of the C leaves does make a 
number of mistakes, usually trivial, but the differences between his text and that of 
Bas. confirm rather than weaken the assumption that Bas. was his model. This 
means that he cannot have written until after the year 1534. The A and B leaves, 
written not later than 1486, naturally show none of the peculiarities of Bas., but 
neither do they show any affinity to M. Essentially they belong to the other of the 
two main traditions. But before examining their text in detail, it is convenient to 
summarize the results of the foregoing paragraphs. The evidence brought forward 
seems to prove conclusively that a complete MS. of 210 leaves, presumably in hands 
A and B, did once exist ; that at some period a number of leaves became detached, 
sometimes whole quires (as at the beginning and after f. 96), sometimes one or more 
leaves (e.g. f. 24, f. 129, ff. 133-136); that the deficiencies were subsequently made 
good by someone who, with one exception, contrived to use the same number of leaves 
as had been in the original ; that the detached leaves were not known, or at any rate 
not used by him, but that he filled the gaps by copying from the first printed edition, 
which follows an entirely different tradition from that followed by the original MS. ; 
and therefore that the supplementary leaves of F may be dismissed as valueless.! 

By an unfortunate coincidence some of the passages which display most strikingly 
the differences between the two main MS. traditions cannot be used to prove F’s? 
parentage, because they occur on the pages which have been lost from the original 
MS. There are, however, numberless small points and enough more decisive 
passages to show that F is a member of the family which I will call 6 and not of the 
family of M, which I will call y :* 


e.g. I. 16 [p. 21. 18] de’ ewe 7d pépos FB : 7d pépos om. y. 
17 [p. 22. 18-9] ynutperucpar FG : nitpéerwrar y. 
19 [p. 25. 24] Supyayov FB : yyayor y. 
II. 9 [p. 46. 11-2] nvdyxafov FB : éxéXevov y, 
VI. 14 [p. 175. 25-6] tpitwv FB : rpirov y. 





1 The contents of the supplementary leaves 
are as follows: 

ff. [1]-[9b]=Bk. I. 1-13 (p. 3. 1 tuépas .... 
p. 17. 2 kai 7 Anuau [vérn)). 

f, [24]=I. 19 (p. 25. 29 70 toov. . 
ddeAO@ TH éuw). 

f. [90] =V. 13-15 (p. 134. I9 rats rod mpoow- 
mov... . Pp. 136. 4 Ewacfov elev). 

ff. [97]-[116]=V. 23-VI. 14 (p. 145. 22 xal rov- 
Twv otrw .... Pp. 175. 17 bro Tov cuvexdvTwr). 

ff, [122]-[124]=VII. 5-8 (p. 183. 2. dveBdnoar 
. 2+ Pp. 187. 28 diadpava per). 

f, [129]=VII. 11-12 (p. 193. 30 [wpoa]wrnyopev- 
pévov .... P. 195. 13 Tots dpwpyévois). 

ff. [133]-[136]= VII. 15-21 (p. 199. 28 xddXos 
. «+ « P. 205. 29 éyxpareia). 

f. (139]= VII. 23 (p. 208. 25 éxwv G wijrep.... 
Pp. 210. 6 quérepos to [sic]). 

* The letter F here and for the rest of the 


oe p. 27. 16 





article refers, of course, only to the original MS. 
3’ For an account of the two families and their 
members see Classical Quarterly, XIX. (1925), p. 
177 sqq., and also XX. (1926), p. 37 sqq. Since 
I wrote those articles much new evidence has 
come to light, and they need to be consider- 
ably modified and supplemented. But the 
central theory as to the existence of two main 
groups seems to be sound, and for the purposes 
of the present article that is sufficient. It is 
important, however, to notice that the MS. 
referred to in both my earlier articles as the 
Codex Xylandri or X, which at that time I 
assumed to be lost, has subsequently turned out 
to be the extant Marcianus 409 (which I now 
call Z), or, if not Marcianus 409, a MS. so much 
like it that the point is immaterial. Further it 
should be observed that Z, though mixed, 
belongs to the § rather than to the + tradition. 
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VII. 12 [p. 195. 31-2] kat 73 rurrdv dia rdvtwv droppytwv pvAdrrovea FB : om. y. 
IX. 1 [p. 245. 2-3] rAéov FG : eri rXéov y. 


Further, in the second half of the ninth and in the tenth books, when the tradi- 
tions become more confused, F habitually takes sides against M. 

Now as a mere member of the already large 8 family F would scarcely be worthy 
of notice. What makes it interesting, if not important, is its affinity to Taurinensis 
B. III. 29 (T), a sixteenth-century MS. whose position has hitherto been somewhat 
isolated. For although T is a member of the # family, and although inside the 
family it is often a staunch supporter of Marcianus 409 (Z),! which belongs probably 
to the twelfth century, with which it shares many notable readings,’ it provides an 
immense number of variants large and small which I had found in no other MS. F, 
however, which may be fifty years earlier than T, shares a great many of these 
peculiar readings. To take a few representative examples: 


I. 22 [p. 28. 10] xararyifovor kai FT : xaravyifovea: [vel -ovres] cett. 
[p. 29. 3] Grav kal rHv iepwodtvyv Kat tHv Tivnv FT: Kal thy lepwovvnv 
om. cett. 
II. 24 [p. 63. 7] «is éowépas FT : eis répas [vel répoas| cett. 
VI. 14 [p. 175. 28] dpapevn FT : avedopevy cett. 
[p. 176. 23-4] dpidjAws FT : dpuoyjpus [vel -ordrws] cett. 
IX. 2 [p. 246. 6] nde FT : pare cett. 
3 [p. 246. 15] retxee FT : retxos cett. 
20 [p. 264. 25] avrol aroorpedpdpevor kal tas dyes tov évavriwv [évavAwv T] 
Secxvivres mpotpordonv FT : adroit rporporadny cett. 
X. 15 [p. 288. 11] pyxers FT : ovxer: cett. 
16 [p. 289. 7] rarpexov FT : rarpixa vel ratpixas cett. 


But while such agreements show that F and T spring ultimately from a common 
source, there are too many discrepancies to permit us to conjecture that T was copied 
from F, even if F was not mutilated by the time T was written. F has a large 
number of peculiarities not shared by T, and on the other hand T not infrequently 
provides an odd reading when F abides by the ordinary text ; and if every allowance 
is made for the possibility of individual corruption, there remain enough passages 
peculiar to one or other of the two MSS. to make it certain that they are independent 
of one another : 


eg. 1.17 [p. 23. 2-3] ray KAivnv . . . dvevpdv F et cett.: rv Anpawernv... 
avevpov T. 
II. 17 [p. 54. 17-19] pioe: te dBEBauov Kai Ayorpixdy kai Sicepw [dSvoepe nonnulli] 
Td 900s, mpds 58 [rpds dv T] Kat iroyias re pépovra eis jpas T 
et cett.: diwe: te dBéBasov rpds ids Ovra Kal AporpeKdy Kal 
Sioepiv 1d HO0s, mpds Sé Kai imovias te pépovra BovrAnpa. eis 
npas F. 

But the fact that F and T hand down their peculiar readings independently does 
not justify the assumption that they represent either an ancient or a genuine tradition. 
It is true that the evidence of F makes it certain that the FT readings belong not to 
the sixteenth century but to the fifteenth or possibly earlier ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that they go back very far. Nor does the nature of these readings inspire 
much confidence in their authority. As can be seen from the examples given above, 
they are of various kinds. Some are mere corruptions such as may occur in any 


répay vel -ws vel -ay ws cett. 
IX. 6 [p. 251. 24] al@é6mwv ZFT for airlwy. 


1 See the latter half of note 3, p. 3 supr. 
2 E.g. I. 17 [p. 22. 17] aBpérepov ZFT: afpo- 
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MS. (e.g. II. 24 «is éowépas for eis mépas); but others look either like deliberate cor- 
rections! (e.g. IX. 2 pndé for pre) or like alternative or explanatory words and 
phrases—e.g. VI. 14 dpapévyn is substituted for dveAopévn? and dpidyjAws is written 
instead of the less common dpwijpws: I. 22 tiv iepwrvvnv may be an explanatory 
expansion of ryv tivny tis tpopyteias or it may be due to a reminiscence of the usage 
of Heliodorus elsewhere:* IX. 20 the added words seem to be the result of an 
explanatory or perhaps only a decorative expansion. In a word, the peculiarities of 
FT bear every sign of being derived from an annotated MS., and the opinion which 
I had already formed of the nature of T, as well as of certain other late MSS..,‘ is not 
upset, but rather confirmed by the additional evidence supplied by F. 

The simplest explanation of the phenomena seems to be this. The parent 
behind both F and T was a 8 MS. descended from that branch of the family of which 
the earliest extant representative is Z. At some time, perhaps in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps earlier, this MS. was worked through by an intelligent and ingenious 
reader who wrote or caused to be written in the margin or over the text a large 
number of remarks, some of them corrections of grammar and syntax, others taking 
the form of explanations, alternatives, parallels or embellishments. The former— 
some of them certain emendations (e.g. II. 7 [p. 44. 13] trepyoxvvduny for arep 
yoxXvvounv °)—the corrector probably intended to be handed down as the genuine text ; 
but the latter, or many of them, he doubtless meant to be left ascomments. But the 
writers of F and T incorporated or omitted them as suited their own whims, with the 
result that while they very frequently arrive at the same text, there are also many 
occasions when one of them gives the ordinary traditional text, but the other a cor- 
rected or interpolated version. While, therefore, it is interesting to be able to trace 
the peculiarities of T one step further back, there is still no reason to think that they 
have any real authority. It may be wise to accept some of the readings of F and T 
and to assume that they do at times give the correct text against all the other MSS. ; 
but it is not iegitimate to say that they preserve the truth, because that would imply 
that the tradition had been unbroken, and such an implication cannot be accepted 
until there is some very definite evidence to support it. All that can be said of 
these readings is that they are happy conjectures on the part of an unknown medieval 
scholar; they deserve neither more nor less credence than other conjectures. 


R. M. Ratrensury. 
Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Such corrections are by no means necessarily 
right. 

2 Perhaps because dvedouévy occurs a few 
lines earlier (p. 175. 24). 

3 E.g. I. 33 [p. 38. 14-5] and VI. 13 [p. 174. 
22-3]. 


« Vindobonensis 116 (A) and a group of three 
Paris MSS.—2904, 2906 and 2907 (A). AandA 


are not very closely related either to one another 
or to FT; but all have some things in common 
and all provide the same kind of variant. 

5 The same correction was proposed by Canter. 
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DEMETRIUS, DE ELOCUTIONE. 


In the Classical Quarterly, Vol. XXIII. 1, pp. 7-10, Mr. Denniston attempts to 
revive the ancient and once honoured sport of gloss-chasing. But the day of that 
perilous pastime has gone, and this latest effort is perhaps less successful than some 
of its predecessors. In his notes on the De Elocutione of Demetrius he hunts and 
traps the unwary ‘ gloss’ in his net of criticism, but unfortunately the snare is faulty, 
and the ‘catch’ escapes. I propose to discuss each of his suggested ‘glosses’ in 
his order, basing my arguments against his conclusions—(a@) on probabilities; (4) on 
the usage of Demetrius in this work : 

§ 271. xadXrov 8 ris AéLews TA TXHpata Kal trdxpurw Kai dyava Tapéexer TY A€yovTt, 
paduora rd SiadreAvpévov, tour’ gore Sewvdrnta. This, says Mr. Denniston, is ‘the 
clearest case.’ He assumes (on what grounds he does not state) that the words rovr’ 
éor. Sevorntra ‘are meant to explain,’ not the phrase which they immediately follow, 
but tréxpiow and dyava. A glance at the preceding sections 263-270 puts beyond all 
doubt the genuineness of the supposed ‘gloss.’ Demetrius has just enumerated the 
figures of speech which lend Sevorns to oratory, and the remarks in § 269 are 
especially suggestive, e.g. wdAwra S¢ rdvtwv ioréov tiv SidAvow Sewvdrnros épyativ. Is 
it surprising, then, that when he comes to make a partial summing-up in § 271 
he should, after mentioning the value of these figures in ‘delivery’ and ‘debate,’ 
insist on the almost supreme importance of diéAvovs in realizing Seworns? Further- 
more, if, as Kappelmacher suggested and Mr. Denniston seems half inclined to 
believe (ibid., pp. 9-10), the present work is neither more nor less than a collection of 
lecture notes, it is at least possible that, whilst the words ror’ €or: Secvérnta may be 
‘due to a desire to bring § 271 more closely into line with § 269 and § 301,’ the desire 
was not that of an interfering glossographer, but of the lecturer himself. Emphasis 
by repetition is not yet defunct as a trick of the lecturer’s craft. 

§ 22. yivovras S¢ kal é£ dvtixeévov KdAwv Tepiodot, avTiKkerpevwv 7 TOL TOis TpaypactY, 
olov ‘rAéwv pev Sia THs Hrelpov mefevwv Se Sid THs Oardoons,’  apporépos, rH TE AELer Kat 
Tois Tpdypacw, GoTep 7) aT mepiodos Se Exex, The explanation of this passage is, I 
think, simple and straightforward. There is no omission, no ‘ clumsy afterthought.’ 
Demetrius takes as his illustration of an antithesis in ‘ matter’ the stock example 
from Aristotle, Rhet. III. 9. 7. (That this was commonly used in the rhetorical 
schools may perhaps be guessed from the passages cited in Cope’s Fhet. III., p. 102, 
viz. pseudo-Lysias’ funeral oration, § 29; Cicero, Fin. II. 34.112; Lucretius III. 1029.) 
On proceeding to his second type of antithesis, ‘in matter and diction,’ he realizes 
that his stock example falls in both the forms he has tried to distinguish. And that 
is only to be expected, since the distinction he makes is impossible. How can you 
be sensible of an antithesis in the ‘thought’ or ‘ matter’ except by the expression 
used to define or describe it? Demetrius is not guilty of clumsiness here, nor has 
some would-be intelligent scribe ‘ adscribed’ the last phrase in the quotation. The 
author is carried away by the desire for simplification and exact analysis, but cannot 
prove the point he wishes to make, just because, as he seems to admit, there really is 
no point. 

§ 230. eidevac SE xpi Ste ovx Epunveia povov, GAAG Kal rpdypara tiva éerurtoAcKd 
éorw. ApurroréAns youv bs paduora émirerevyévas Soxet TOU avTov emiatoAckod, 
x.t.4. Here we are on more difficult ground. The text is strange and has been 
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generally emended, usually by the omission of avrov. Mr. Denniston very wisely 
protests against such an emendation, but neither of his two solutions of the problem 
is satisfactory—(a) that rod érurrohixov is a natural gloss on the vague avroi, ‘ the 
business’; (0) that ‘we should read avrov tov érwrod:kov, “the epistolary style pay 
excellence.”’ ‘To take (a) first—the order of the words rot avrov éruroAcxod in the 
text is against the idea that tov éricroArcov is a gloss, and, what is more important, 
nowhere in this work does Demetrius use avrov so loosely and vaguely as such 
a suggestion involves. He often refers to a quotation or an immediately preceding 
sentence as avro, but never to a phrase which occurred seven sections before, or to a 
whole page of matter. Nor is there good reason to believe that (d) is near the truth; 
the displacement of the words is not easy of explanatioh, and the semi-philosophical 
meaning of avrds seems out of place, especially as the succeeding words appear to be 
intended to illustrate the statement with which the paragraph began. The author 
has just declared that there are topics suited to letters no less than an appropriate 
Style; h then proceeds to amplify this by saying that he has Aristotle’s authority 
for this statement. But he inserts an additional clause to the effect that Aristotle 
achieved a great measure of success in the epistolary style. Is it not conceivable 
that tov avrov érwroA:kov is genuine, and means ‘this same epistolary style that 
I have been just describing,’ i.e. before passing on to the question of topics for 
letters? Professor Rhys Roberts’ note on this passage suggests that this sense 
might be given to the phrase. The only difficulty that it raises is the use of 
Tot avrov in a sense which is more commonly translated by rov rovovrov, But there 
are at least seven passages in the De Elocutione (viz. §§ 47, 127, 181, 193, 264, 284, 
290) in which 6 avrés approximates to this meaning, and perhaps it is safer, in 
view of this, to retain the words as they stand in the text and to drive off the 
gloss-hunters. 

§ 195. 6 mapa tw Evpirida: “Iwv 6 toga dprdfwv kai TO Kixvw aterdOv TO dpvie 
aromarovvTt Kata Tov ayaApdtwv. Here the words tq kixvy areAdv to dpvidi do 
at first sight look suspiciously like a gloss-improved reading, and Mr. Denniston 
accordingly builds up a strong case. But when he dismisses Radermacher’s parallels 
as ‘the formality of textbook language’ he is making too sweeping an assertion. 
To take only one instance—in Aelian, De Nat. An. X. 18, the phrase dxotw rdv Kpudv 
Td (wov €€ pnvav XElpEpLwTATwV KATA THS apioTepas TAEvpas Keio Oat is not attacked. But 
surely it might be objected that in a treatise which is avowedly zepi (wv, the 
qualification of rv xpidv by 7d (wov is utterly unnecessary. The genuineness of the 
Aelian passage, therefore, saves rt opvi&i in the present sentence. But what of 
the chief alleged offender, tw xixvw? The compilation of a list of the doubling 
of participles in Demetrius and of the arrangement of words depending on them 
offers practically no help, and we are left to argue the point on general probabilities. 
Mr. Denniston’s two arguments against tp xvxvw are—(a) ‘the glossographer would 
write the words before he noticed 7@ xixvp a few lines down;’ (b) the Hyperbaton 
gives ‘a certain effect of emphasis.’ The first of these arguments is of the 
unanswerable kind. The second comes within the sphere of criticism, but does not 
really carry much weight since it is not a universally valid rule (cf. § 31 et rus 7d wapa 
AnpooGever Siadiceev éevOipnpa td Toovrov, where nothing is gained in the way of 
emphasis by the Hyperbaton; Mr. Denniston, vid. infra, would strike out 7d wapa 
AnpooGever). From the general run of the sentence one might reasonably assume 
that the whole phrase ro dpvi&t . . . dyaApdrwv is an explanation of tw kvxvw, and 
the only alteration that is necessary to make the sentence satisfactory is the insertion 
of rt before arorarovrtt, i.e. ‘threatening the swan, the bird that is...’ This is 
the translation which Professor Rhys Roberts seems to approve, though he leaves 
Tt» Opvc& out of his version. And in support of it one might well state that the 
omission of rw is as easily explicable as the addition of r@ Kvxvy. 
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§ 31, «i Tis rapa AnuooBever Siadvoeev EvOvunua 75 rorovTov. Mr. Denniston says 
that here (and in § 198) ‘ the references to the authors look rather like later additions.’ 
But he offers no arguments to bolster up this assertion, and I think a brief con- 
sideration of the mannerisms of Demetrius disproves it. In clauses introduced by 
ei Tus, it is the normal practice of this author to separate the et res from its verb by an 
adverb or the object; only six passages occur in which this rule does not hold good 
(viz. §§ 167, 180, 249, 268, 291, 293), and in all of these the plea of extenuating 
circumstances can be made. In § 167 the verb ein is thrust forward for obvious 
reasons; in §§ 180, 249, 268, the verb is thrown between « and tis, so that these three 
cases can be omitted as being unlike the present passage ; whilst in §§ 291, 293, there 
is a double object to the verb, and there is a special motive in adopting the more 
unusual arrangement; in § 291 the desire to separate ots from «i tis leads to the 
displacement of éo.xévat; and in § 293 the verb is very emphatic, as is the second 
element of the object 6¢@aApdv dAws. Now in our present passage there is no motive 
in bringing the verb close to ei rus; no emphasis is needed, and, that being so, it is 
quite in the manner of Demetrius to have the words 73 rapa AnpooGéevee coming 
between «i ris and the verb. Another line of reasoning is perhaps legitimate in 
addition to the argument from the postion of the verb. Of the nine appearances 
of 73 rovodrov in the sense of the ‘ following,’ the author’s name is given three times 
(viz. §§ 3, 41, 248); in another (§ 64) Demetrius is continuing his discussion of 
Homer, and we are left in no doubt to whom the quotations are to be ascribed; in 
three others (viz. §§ 162, 174, 175) the quotations are merely single words or the 
shortest of phrases; only two remain (§§ 18, 245), in which whole sentences are 
quoted without mention of the author. The odds are, therefore, two to one in favour 
of the genuineness of 73 rapa AnpooOéve: on this argument alone. And, if we add to 
this the weight of the conclusion above, it seems impossible, or at any rate imprudent, 
to accept Mr. Denniston’s classification of the phrase as a gloss. 

§!160. Bactrget Se, dre roppipeds eat, 7) Ste Bojoavros aAextpvovos avamndapev, 
dorep kai BactrAéws Bofravros, Kat PoBovpeOa, Mr. Denniston is very cautious here. 
But the text cannot, I believe, be right. In the first place, it breaks Demetrius’ own 
canon of style (vid. §§ 50-52), and the bathos of xai qofovpeba after the vivid 
dvarndapev is a certain argument against its genuineness, Perhaps Guelf was right 
in proposing the deletion of the comma after the second Pojcavros, but even so the 
dorep . . . poBovpeba still remains difficult, unless we are allowed to omit the xai 
before doBovueOa, Even this is scarcely satisfactory, but it is a slight improvement 
on the usual reading, and the alteration required is not really serious ; the second xai 
could quite easily be written through carelessness. 

§ 2c. gore Sé Kai rapdpow Koda, atwa Tapdpora 51 Tots ex’ apyxys, olov . . 
ért réXovs. Mr. Denniston is quite right in refusing to accept the explanation of 
& given by Radermacher. But in the emendation which he himself suggests 
he departs from the commonest form of sharp disjunction in Demetrius. There are 
only three examples of the simple * . . . 7}, whereas there are nine of 4 ro. . . 7. 
Now in this passage the two parts of the disjunction are trois éx’ dpyjjs and ws emi 
réXovs. The assertion of Radermacher that trois ém’ dpxjjs is a ‘ dativus instrumenti * 
is hard to swallow. If he is right, why do we not have Trois éwi réAovs in the second 
part? I suggest that what Demetrius wrote was mapdpow 7 to ém’ apxns (Or 
7} Tow ws é’ dpxis), and that rots arose from a desire to supply a dative after wapopoa, 
i.e. an unconscious desire arising out of the customary use of rapdpous, ‘like to.’ 
This emendation makes én’ dpxjjs more strictly parallel to as éri réXovs—a parallelism 
which is, I think, necessary here. 

§ 165. The proposed alteration of ée:ta to éwei roe is impossible, It violates 
the law governing Demetrius’ use of éreé rox. This phrase is used solely to introduce 
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a reason in the middle of a sentence; it is not used by him at the beginning 
of a sentence or paragraph. ére:ra is correct, and a new point is being made in 


regard to humour: the first point was that humour em 


ploys everyday language ; 


the new point is that humour must do so if it is to avoid absurdity. True, this 
. ’ 


second point could have been ex 
as additional point. 
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NOTES ON A LOST MS. OF TERENCE. 


In C.Q. XXI. 188 reference is made to a list of Terentian glosses, hitherto 
unpublished, occurring in a Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat. lat. 10588). I have now examined 
this MS. in rotographs, kindly supplied by Professor Lindsay, and offer the following 
account of that portion of it which concerns Terentian scholars. 

Paris 10588 (a conglomerate glossary of the late eighth or early ninth century) 
contains batches of Terentian glosses derived ultimately from a MS. of the 5-family, 
called in the new Oxford Terence ‘G/. J.’ Like the rest of the glossary, these items 
are arranged according to AB. This arrangement, however, was not effected by the 
actual writer of Paris 10588; he is merely copying from an older conglomerate 
glossary in which the Terentian items were already in this order. This is indicated 
by occasional ‘misbuttoning.’ Thus a portion of the CE section runs thus: 
Citatus : virgo. Censit : agilis in lingua. Cessis: inputatis. Cessit: moreris, In 
each instance the interpretation has been misplaced and applies to the preceding 
lemma-word. The Terentian items are Censit (Censetis) : imputatis (Andr. 256) and 
Cessis (-es) : moreris (Andry. 979), the material before and after these coming from 
elsewhere. The writer is therefore copying blindly a list in which the Terentian 
items were already incorporated. The same thing is shown even more conclusively 
by a similar phenomenon inside the Terentian batch of the AC section, where we 
find Accederit: voco. If we examine the Terentian glosses of Vat. 1471 in C.G.L. V., 
we see readily that this item is an amalgamation of 530, 9 Accuso (Accerso) : voco 
(Andy. 299) and 530, 17 Accederit (Accid-) : evenerit (Andr. 398). These items, then, 
some distance apart in Vat. 1471, must have been already brought together in a 
previous glossary by the AC arrangement, before the writer of Paris 10588 could fuse 
them into one. 

The same list of Terentian items appears in Vat. 1471 (ninth century according 
to Goetz, tenth or even eleventh according to Lindsay), arranged not in AB but only 
in A order. That the two lists go back to the same original is shown not merely by 
their general equivalence but also by the presence in both of the intruders Helam, 
Murgero, Mercimonia, and items like Ictpon : antecede (explained in T.G.E. s.v. 4 prae) 
and Pecte (Recte): nihil. Paris 10588, however, contains fewer Terentian items than 
Vat. 1471: on the other hand it preserves some (especially from S section onwards) 
that Vat. 1471 has lost. 

Vat. 1471 contains also some small glossaries, excerpts from which are printed 
by Goetz along with the full Terentian list in Vol V. Items from these glossaries 
have also found their way into Paris 10588, and these, with the Terentian items, occur, 
as far as one can judge from the extracts published by Goetz, in the order of the 
glossaries given by him: I., II. (Terentian), III.,1V. It would seem that the com- 
piler of Paris 10588 (or rather of its exemplar) is working from the archetype of 
Vat. 1471, in which these little glossaries occurred side by side with the Terentian 
list. He selects some from each in turn, rearranging by AB. 

The Terentian list of this archetype was somewhat fuller than would appear 
from Vat. 1471. It is possible also that it still lacked alphabetical arrangement. 
This is suggested by the item in Paris 10588 Sti (Isti) : qui uxores habent, which is 
found correctly in the I section of Vat. 1471, but in the ST section of Paris 10588. If 
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the exemplar already showed it incorporated in the I section, it is difficult to see how 
it could have wandered elsewhere. There follow some notes on the old and the new 
material. 

Pans 10588 corrects Vat. 1471 in a few particulars. 

Dece <det> : minuetur (Ad. 816). The interpretation shows the future to have 
been the reading: so not Decedit : minuitur, which Goetz gives in T.G.E. 

Inruit : invasit (Ad. 88). Any authority which Ingruit had from Vat. 1471 is 
removed. 

Parere : adquirere (Andr. 797) corrects Parare of Vat. 1471. 

Illam caream : sine illa[m] sim (Eun. 223). ‘Gi. J.’ then had illam like the 
Bembine. 

Insilit (Inlisit) : infrigit (-freg-) (Ad. 200) is an example of lemma and interpreta- 
tion reversed, as often, and not, as Goetz explains it, Infregit (om, cod.) : inlisit 
inflixit. 

Aeque aeq : similiter non iratus ignosco. Thus in confusion are given the items 
530, 30 and that which occurs in the Codex Morbianus (given by Goetz in app. cenit.) 
post 530, 18. Cod. Morb. however reads cognosco. I would suggest that the items 
should be <Aequior> : non iratus ignosco (Andr, 429) and Aeque : similiter 
(Andry. 702). 

New items (not appearing in Vat. 1471) have a claim when they occur in a 
Terentian batch, or at the beginning or end of such a batch, provided their reference 
to play and line is in correct sequence with the rest of the batch. Such claimants are— 


Accessi : efecti (?) (Andr. 285 or 365). 

Advocatus (-os) : qui cum (quacumque) mercede (Eun. 764). 
Ad<ero> : praesens <ero> (Eun. 765). 

Consulam : causam dicam (Ad. 982 ?). 

Dehinc : post hanc (Eun, 296). 

Obstinati (-te) : perseverati (-anter) intenti (-te) (Adv. 243). 
Quid geris : quid ages (-is), reversed for 

Quid agis : quid geris (Andr. 134 ?). 


With the S section we look for more additions, because there Vat. 1471 fails us. In 
sequence with 539, 18 Sine and 539, 22 Sivi we find— 


Sita : constituta (Ad. 344 or 455). 
Siriscit (Syrisce) : diminutive ire (Syre) (Ad. 763). 
Si quisquam : si aliquis (Eun. 1). 


Similarly after 539, 24 Socordiae, we have— 


Solide : vehementer, pleni (-e) (Andr. 964). 
Sobriam : sine viso (vino) sicca seorsum quod est vas vinarium (Eun. 703). 


In Charisius, p. 105, 3 (Barwick) we find ‘ bria enim est vas vinarium, unde ebrius et 
ebria dicitur . . . cui contrarium est sobrius.’ Professor Lindsay suggests to me 
with great probability that the present interpretation contains the same etymology 
and might be restored thus: ‘sine vino sicca, a se, id est seorsum, et bria, quod est 
vas vinarium.’ 
In the ST section: 

Sti (Isti) : qui [h] uxores habent (Andr. 735). 

Sobrinus : patr<u>i filius (Andr. 801). 

Subsistat : subriciat (sufficiat) repugnat (-et) (Andr. 914). 

Superbia : adrogancia (-tia) (Ad. 21). 
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A LOST MS. OF TERENCE 


Itt 


Subsistat (for Substet) is the reading of one MS. (p) of the 8-family, and it was 
suggested as the reading of ‘G/. II.’ by Professor Lindsay in C.Q. XIX., p. 102, 
Here we find it to have been the reading also of ‘Gi. I.’ 

In the TO and TU sections we have— 


Tollebas : edocavit (educabas) (Ad. 809). 


Here we have, in all probability, the intrusion of a y-reading into a 6-MS. 
(v.C.Q. XXI., p. 190). The 8-reading undoubtedly was #olerabas. 


Totus (-os) : continuos (Eun. 277). 


After Tulit : passus est (Andr. 178), which occurs in Cod. Mob. post 539, 25, there 


follow— 
Tum autem : praeter<e>a (Andr. 269). 


Turpe : infame (Ad. 275). 


Finally, in the V section beside Veternosus : idropicus (Eun. 688), which is 


given by Cod. Morb. post 539, 28— 


Veri[s]similem : proximum veritatem (Andry. 225). 


Vereor : timeo (Andr. 234). 
J. W. Pirte. 














ON SOME LINES OF PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


Tue Placidus Glossary was hailed in Ritschl’s time as a new clue to Plautus’ 
true text. And Buecheler, Ritschl’s pupil, seized on its Alapari est alapas minan, etc., 
and foisted this verb on Plaut. Truc.928. The great Latin Thesaurus quotes the line 
with this piece of new cloth put on an old garment : 


nil alapari satiust, miles, 
instead of the correct 
philippiari satiust, miles. 


For Buecheler did not know that only part of the glossary deals with the older Latin 
authors. (I call this part the ‘ pseudo-Placidus glosses.’) The greater part (and it is 
here that the alapart-gloss appears) contains scrappy notes of Placidus’ lectures. Now 
Placidus was a Christian, and lectured not merely on Virgil, but on the Bible. 
Alapari is an Itala-word: Iac. 3, 14, quid alapamint (where the Vulgate has nolite glortani. 
The Greek is p) xataxavxacGe). Placidus loved to find etymologies. How could 
alapari, a derivative of alapa, have the sense of ‘to boast’? He suggested that it 
passed to this sense from an earlier sense ‘to threaten slaps.’ That is the simple 
solution of this puzzling Placidus-gloss. 

More puzzling is the Philoxenus-gloss (probably on the same verse of the Bible) : 


(AL. 6) Alapatur: aAarafe. 


The Philoxenus-glosses were Greek marginal interpretations by the magistri of 
some South Italian monastery (e.g. Vivarium, Cassiodore’s foundation), entered in 
MSS. (of Virgil, the Bible, etc.) for the benefit of their Greek-speaking students. 
Was a Vivarium teacher capable of believing that alapavi meant ‘to plunder 
and to ravish’? Hardly. The kindred Cyrillus Glossary (compiled partly from the 
same material) suggests that what the teacher wrote was parife, not aAamdfer. 

It is to the pseudo-Placidus glosses, a collection dovetailed, no one knows when 
nor by whom, into these Placidus lecture-notes, that we must look for words and 
phrases from the Republican authors, Editors of Plautus have been sorely tried by 
Rud. 419: 

sed quid ais, mea lepida, hilara? Ah, nimium familiariter, 


a harsh trochaic septenarius for which we have not the help of the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest. The English editors, of course, keep the traditional reading, though 
one remarks ‘ mea lepida wx placet.’ So does Leo. Schoell changes hilara to hilania. 
Fleckeisen, with less rashness, transposes htlava lepida, No editor, so far as I know, 
thought of the pseudo-Placidus gloss Lefidula festiva, which may be a gloss on this 
very line: 

sed quid ais, mea lepidula, hilara? Ah, nimium familiariter. 


After an attempt in this journal (XX. 105) to explain acurious remark in Donatus’ 
Commentary on Terence (Andr. prol. 1), 1 secunda lectione apultt fut, 1 came upon 
a passage in Servius’ Commentary on Virgil which suggests the true explanation. 
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Servius, discussing the spelling of the compound of ad and piico, tells us (Aen. 1, 616) 
of three forms : 


(1) The form used in Servius’ time, adpilico. : 
(2) The older spelling, afplico. (Why do we print Plautus, etc., with adplico ?) 
(3) The form affected by some faddists, aplico. 


In the copy of Terence which Donatus had bought at a bookshop and used for 
his studies, someone of this faddist-tribe had written apulit above the appulst of the 


MS. That is the simple solution of this puzzling remark of Donatus. 
Those of us who lecture on the Phormio must be offended by the obscurity of 


Terence’s gibe at Luscius Lanuvinus (prol. 6-8). Print it like this, and all is light: 


quia nusquam insanum scripsit adulescentulum 
‘cervam videre fugere et sectari canes 
et eam plorare, orare ut subveniat sibi’ ; 


in other words, the last two lines are lines of L. L., not of Terence, lines pilloried by 
Terence for their equivocal expression, like : 


aio te, Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse. 


I take this opportunity of asking owners of the new Oxford Terence to change in 
the text of Ad. 117 opsonat to scortatur, and to add to the note on Ad. 316: 


terram > Arusian. 


W. M. Linpsay. 













THREE WORDS OF ENNIUS? 


In Corp. Gloss. Lat, V. 435-490 Goetz published excerpts from the AA glossary. 
Further interesting items were published by C. Theander in Evanos XXIII (1925) 
51-61, 167-176. The complete glossary is now being prepared for the press, and 
Professor W. M. Lindsay has kindly communicated to me some of the new items 
which may possibly contain quotations from classical authors. The most interesting 
of them is the following: 


MA 2 ‘Mabortia res quae ad pugnam pertinet unde moenia funduntur vel 
res Martia.’ 


The first six words of this item are to be found in the Abolita glossary (MA 59= 
C.G.L.1V. 114, 45), and from Abolita they were transferred to the St. Gall glossary 
(IV. 257, 10) and to the Liber Glossarum (MA 922, with the reading ‘ pertinent ’).' 
But AA alone offers the additional words ‘unde moenia funduntur vel res Martia.’ 
Now it is not uncommon for illustrative quotations and parallels to be introduced in 
scholia and glossaries by the word ‘unde,’ and in this item of AA we seem to have 
the remains of a citation such as ‘ Mavortia moenia funduntur’ or ‘moenia funduntur 
Mavortia.’2 The words cannot be a garbled version of so well-known a passage as 
Aen. I. 276-277 ‘ Mavortia condet | moenia.’ But they may well be a snippet from 
Ennius, to whom Virgil so often paid the tribute of reminiscence; and when placed 
side by side with Aen. I. 276-277 they may afford us another illustration of the 
manner in which the Augustan poet delicately praised the poet of the Annales. 

This suggestion is not a hasty plunge into the dark.* The eighth or ninth 
century compiler of AA did not go directly to a copy of Ennius. His item is clearly 
taken from a fuller form of an Abolita gloss; and this particular Abolita gloss 
probably came from Festus,‘ in whose mutilated text many fragments of Republican 
Latin are still preserved. The sequence Ennius : Festus : Aboltta: AA is as simple 
and obvious as is the sequence Plautus : Virgil scholta: Abstrusa : Libey Glossarum, 
which accounts for the presence of other classical quotations in medieval glossaries. 
The indirect nature of the transmission warns us not to assume that the three words 
were immediately juxtaposed in the verse of Ennius; and it is possible that Ennius 
wrote ‘ fundentur’ or ‘fundantur’ rather than ‘ funduntur.’ > 


Three other items of AA probably contain fragmentary quotations and are worth 
mentioning here : 


(a) N 167 (=C.G.L. V. 467, 57) ‘ Neptis (leg. -es) feminae : perditae feminae.’ 


This item reappears in the Ab Absens glossary (C.G.L. IV. 417, 2, with the 
lemma ‘ nepotes feminae’). The lemma is possibly a fragment of a lost comedy. 


# Cf. Lindsay’s edition of Abolita in Glossaria 
Latina III. 

5 The Liber Glossarum contains three glosses 
on Aen. I. 276: MA 926 ‘ Mavortia moenia: 
Roma[m] dicit’; MA 927 ‘ Mavortia moenia : 
Martia, id est Romana palatia’; MA 928 ‘ Ma- 
vortia : belligerosa.’ But these are probably 
taken from Virgil Marginalia (as the label of 
926 definitely indicates). The long gloss on Ma- 
vortius Campus (MA 929) is from a scholium on 
Aen. V1.872, derived by way of the fuller Abstrusa . 


1 The Corpus glossary gives us a variant of 
this item (M 62 ‘ Mavortia res quae ad Mavortem 
pertinet’). Cf. C.G.L. V. 373, 22. 

* The words ‘vel res Martia’ may hide 
‘Mavortia’; but they are more likely to be an 
alternative interpretation of the lemma. In the 


latter case we might be tempted to read ‘ Martis,’ 
or ‘ vel [res] Martia.’ 

* For the danger of such plunges, cf. Heraeus 
(Arch. lat. Lexikogr. VI. [1889] 556) on a sug- 
gestion of Baehrens, 
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From a combination of similar glosses I suspect that the original form of the item 
was approximately: ‘nepos : perditus (=Ab Absens), sceleratus, asotus (= AA); 
<et> neptis : nepos femina (=Abavus, AA, cod. Vat. 1471) <ut comoedus> 
‘neptes feminae,” <id est> perditae feminae.’ Whether the item came from Virgil 
scholia by way of Abstrusa or from Festus by way of Abolita must remain obscure.’ 


(6) 0175 (=C.G.L. V. 478, 9) ‘ Quin habet : ut staurat.’ 


One MS. of AA guesses at ‘statueret.’ Ab Absens alone gives us a parallel at 
IV. 421, 22: ‘Quin habet : ut istaurat.’ The lemma is certainly a citation, probably 
taken from a writer of comedy. The first word may be an interrogative ‘quin(e),’ 
and the second a miswriting of ‘avet.’ The words ‘ ut staurat’ (or ‘istaurat’) may 
be not a garbled interpretation but a more or less immediate continuation of the 
citation-lemma. As a parallel, we may instance Liber Glossarum DE 1098, where 
the citation-lemma ‘decuriat convivas’ is followed by another citation: ‘ aut cogit[at] 
ad convivium aut in decem viros.’? If we are not to take the ‘i’ of ‘ istaurat’ as an 
example of a prothetic vowel, we might indulge our fancy for such possibilities as: 
‘ut (et ?) ista (iste ?) urat (errat ? orat ?).’ 





(c) TR 4 (=C.G.L. V. 486, 54) ‘ Tramite nosco : itinere cognosco.’ 


The lemma is clearly a tag of verse; but there is no real parallel to the item. 
In Abolita there are two glosses on Tramites (TRI 4: ‘viae incertae, a trans- 
meando’; and TRI 17: ‘viae transversae’), which reappear in the St. Gall glossary, 


Abavus, and Affatim. 


In Abstrusa there is no item on Trames; but the AA item 


may possibly have come by way of the fuller Abstrusa from a scholium on Aen. V. 610 


(‘cito decurrit tramite virgo’).° 


The four items discussed in this article should be added to my collection in 
Quotations from Classical Authors in Medteval Latin Glossaries (1925).* 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


1 The items in Placidus (V. 34, 4 ‘nepos: 
luxuriosus ’) and Lib. Gloss. (NE 331 ‘nep<o ?> 
tibus : luxuriosis’) are apparently from another 
source. Cf. schol. Hor. epod. I. 34. 

2 The joke depends upon the fact that nine 
was the orthodox number of diners. 

3 The only gloss directly related to this line of 
Virgil is Gloss. Verg. IV. 467, 15 ‘Trames: via 
transversa ’; but cf. Lib. Gloss. TR gr. 

¢ There are three other items of the AA 
glossary which may possibly hide citations ; but 
their claims are not strong: (1) S 811 (=C.G.L. 
V. 483, 28) ‘ Spiris exutis (-tus ?) : nudis (nodis),’ 
with which may be compared items of Placidus, 
Abavus, and the First Amplonian. The lemma 
may be a fragment of a citation from a scholium 
on Aen. II. 217 (scarcely from schol. Geo. II. 154). 
(2) VI. 367 ‘ Viantes : ambulantes’ (= Lib. Gloss. 


J. F. Mountrorp. 


VI. 18, where it is labelled ‘de glossis’). Cf, 
Lib. Gloss. VI. 19: ‘iter facientes’; and Abavus 
VI. 4: ‘pergentes-ambulantes.’ Apart from the 
fact that ‘ vio’ is a late word, we cannot be sure 
that the AA item is not e.g. part of a longer 
form of the Abolita item ME 2 ‘ Meantes: 
ambulantes.’ Cf. the cross references in my 
edition of Abavus at VI. 4. (3) U 570 ‘ Vocis 
praeconii : laudem regalem’(=C.G.L. V. 489, 64). 
Cf. Abavus VO 2 (‘ voce[{s] praeconum : laude’), 
Ab Absens (IV. 426, 35 ‘voci vel voce praeconum 
vel -ium : laudem’), and Corpus Gloss. U 264 
(‘vocis praeconio : laudem’). Probably all these 
items derive from a note on Aen, V. 245, and 
their lemmas are corruptions of Virgil’s words 
(* magna praeconis voce’). ‘Regalem,’ which is 
peculiar to AA, may have been suggested by the 
context of this line of Virgil. 


























































NOTES ON TERENCE. 


PROFESSOR ERNOUT, reviewing’ the new Oxford Terence, takes exception to the 
line (Hec. 313), 


fortasse unum aliquod uerbum inter eas ivam hanc conciuisse, 


as an iambic septenarius intruding in a series of octonarii. (By an oversight, the 
Conspectus Metrorum of the Oxford text does not note the intrusion, but it is obvious 
that no one could make an octonarius out of it as it stands.) 

Professor Ernout approves Bentley’s addition of eve after conciuisse, and indicates 
how the variant conciuerit (concluserit A) of the MSS. might have arisen. 

We are not concerned here with the form of the verb, but with the question 
whether Terence would not admit a single septenarius in an octonarius series. 

Such single lines occur sometimes at the end of Scenes, For instance: Eun. 
738 (also change of metre), Hec. 607 (beginning of Scene), 622 (also change to 
shorter line), Ad. 956-957 (cf. Haut. 1000-2). Two are doubtful: Phorm. 765, Ad. 712 
(also change to shorter line), Occasionally the odd line provides a stepping-stone to 
a change of metre. For instance: Hec. 216 (iamb. senar. between iamb. octonar. 
series and troch. septenar. series), Eun. 320 (iamb. senar. between iamb. octonar. 
series and two iamb. septenarii, after which comes iamb. senar. narrative), Eun. 557 
(iamb. septenar. between iamb. octonarii and troch. octonarii), Hec. 325-6 (two iamb. 
septenarii between iamb. octonar. series and iamb. senar. series), Hec. 853 (iamb. 
octonar. between troch. septenarii and iamb. senar. series [also end of paragraph)). 
But, even where there is no change of metre, we find an odd line intruding. The 
most striking instance is Eun. 658, an iamb. senar. effectively breaking into an iamb. 
octonar. series. It is intended to mark Pythias’ conviction of the truth of her story. 
Not dissimilar is Eun. 376, where the solitary troch. septenar. interrupting a long 
series of iamb. octonarii may have something to do with Chaerea’s sudden realization 
of Parmeno’s scheme. [It is not safe to alter dixti to dixisti, because all our MSS. 
(apart from a scholium of D) faithfully preserve the more difficult dixti.] Compare 
Hec. 412, where a third speaker is introduced at the end of the line. 

In the following lines emendation has been attempted by most editors, because 
no explanation can be offered and, in some cases, features of the lines are suspect ; 
Andy. 506, Haut. 187, Phorm. 496, 765 (but end of Scene), Hec. 201, Ad, 292, 712 (end 
of Scene and change of metre). 

In Hec. 313, however, there is the possible explanation that Parmeno’s disquisi- 
tion ends here and the action proceeds. 

We know practically nothing about the musical accompaniment which was an 
integral part of Terence’s comedies. Apart from the senarius, we cannot give an 
account of the precise reason why Terence varies his lines. Besides, it must be 
granted that the hypothesis of a suprascript eve does not fully explain why conctutsse 
should be corrupted to conciuerit. On the whole we must conclude that a solitary 
iambic septenarius at Hec. 313 is not indefensible. 

Professor Ernout also criticizes Ad. 55-56, 


nam qui mentivt aut fallere institerit patrem aut 
audebit, tanto magis audebit ceteros, 


1 Revue de Philologie, July, 1927, pp. 253-259. 
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on the ground that snstiterit is feebly supported by the citation of Martianus Capella 
(V. 495), which is preserved in the form smstituertt.1 He insists that imsuerst, for 
which there is the evidence of Terence MSS., is correct, and favours emendation of 
audebit at the beginning of |. 56. But, ‘ nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resoluit !’ 
Clearly there is some corruption in the lines as they are preserved by the MSS. 
There is some evidence for a variant of insuerit. There is none for corruption in any 
other word. It is safer to make the most of the hint provided by Martianus Capella, 
than to resort to the arbitrary emendation, audacter, or fraudare, for aut audebit. 

Donatus quoted these lines in his Commentary at Andr. 867, but the words are 
given in this abbreviated form : nam qui mentivi aut falleve i. p. au. t. m. a.c. It looks, 
then, as if Donatus (as well as Martianus Capella) knew aut audebit ; for it would be 
easy for a scribe to write au. once instead of twice. 

The repeated auts (Ad. 28-29, 37, 38), which Professor Ernout regards as suspect, 
are rather confirmation of aut in 1. 55, unless good reason is shown for believing that 
aut was commonly interpolated in this way. 

But how are we to construe the lines with imstitenit? The distinction? between 
insisteve and audeve is probably that between ‘setting about,’ ‘ taking the first step in 
the direction of,’ and ‘actually daring.’ 

If we enquire why institerit should be changed to insuevit, a possible answer is 
that a scribe was misled by consuefect of the previous line. 

A third criticism of Professor Ernout’s is directed against the abnormal scansion 
clamttdns of Ad. 60, 


uenit ad me saepe clamitans ‘ quid agi’, Mtcio ?’ 


Admittedly the scansion is abnormal, though mescid and other ‘ abnormalities’ of 
the same type should make us hesitate to say that it is impossible. 

Professor Ernout rightly maintains that the frequentative form clamitans must 
stand. The evidence in its favour is overwhelming. Both Cicero (de Inv. i, 27) and 
Victorinus (# Cic. Rhet. p. 203 H) quote the line with clamitans, and, more important 
still, Donatus explicitly attests it. But, to proceed to oust agis is somewhat incon- 
sistent. For both Cicero and Victorinus (if we can trust their MSS.) quote with 
agis. Unfortunately Donatus’ comment, veminiscere lectionem et inuenies huiusmods 
intervogationem uel inuectioms principio conuentve uel obturgationts, applies equally to guid 
or to quid agis, and we can put no reliance on the lemma QUID AGIs MICIO. 

However, while it is true that, short of definite attestation of a particular word 
or phrase by ancient authors, whether grammarians or men of letters, their quota- 
tions, as they appear in extant MSS., are not always absolutely trustworthy, the 
consensus of the MSS. of Cicero and of Victorinus and of Terence is, in this instance, 


too formidable to be lightly set aside. 
J. D. Crate. 


1 Dick, the most recent editor of Martianus on metrical grounds. 
Capella, prints instituevit in the quotation with- 2 See Kauer in the Appendix to his edition of 
out any indication that thatreading is impossible Adelphi. 








ATIAE, OTA’ AIIAZ, AND OTHER NOTES ON WORDS. 


I, 


At the beginning of the de Curtosttate Plutarch writes ¢( yxaiper xaxov petaxecpr 
abo ioropiay, éxew oko toAAnv dvatpiBnv: Socov tiwp Kar Pe cng 
<td _— reé Xa Tovovrov 7A O00 eipnorec dapyaptnarwv ev to Bi og 
ri ora gga — known of this Alizon from which, or upon which, water falls 
a “- a a two reasons for regarding it with suspicion: first, that 
eecnedtinmne ~ a life, which may properly be compared to the number of leaves 
rik pana : = properly be compared to a volume of water; secondly, 
Pry Sama akes the verse go very lame. If we correct the second fault by 
pi nd Pp om mernda, we are left with docov vdwp xatad.fov, and this may 
refers to rete (so Sch se explains Aife as Pjove, ord{e, waif, The first of these 
sitenaitiae ie midt), to what the third—which is corroborated by Aifover 
Sersiramen ce ies een meee none 
pisectamer taco : —_ | stand—if we keep Lat. libo apart—in a quite 
~ — ene mapas nt oe _— in order to compare the number of sins 
ace na _ quotation Plutarch makes both éccov and doa relative, but 
Sener ated pies a nen by Naeke), oxxdcov dp0adpor yap amevbeer 

’ eyes un iving,’ i 
suppose that in its own context the line on : abuaen falling m9 = 


II. 


a te tn verse quotation in the same tractate which also should be read 
tn ' g mf i erent from that in which it is at present printed. Plutarch is 
say: eres oi Kuvyyot Tova oxtAaKxac . . . avaxpovovot, KaBapdv aitav pvAdr- 

omen ew 7d aio Oyrijpcov + iv’ evrovwTtepov éuhinras Toin ixvert TEeppata Onpeiwv 
— — a épevvar ouTw bei «tr. It is fairly evident that réppara is to be 
“se et ‘ a ~ with Emperius, for in no language would one naturally say 
Pan al limbs, but to what exactly corresponds to ¢xveou, that is réxpara 
ough no plural of réxpwp or réxpuap is otherwise attested. 


IIl. 


Pp § 
- ’ 


oe — KaxkavAyjv, acxddrev (Cleom. 2, III. (1) 430, Lindskog-Ziegler). 

ns soe ms is er by some (see L. and S. in xaddvvev, Herwerden 

on plet., rnar 1s) into xaxkovnv, an even stranger, for it depends on the 
umption that xuraxovaw is a compound of xard and xovdw. ‘ Guarda e passa.’ 


IV. 


; The verb ovyxeio Bas followed by é« generally means ‘to be composed of,’ 
— 4 7 copa ef ootav Kat veipwv (Plat. Phaedo 98c). It also means 
guratively ‘to be entirely made of one thing’ (adofim) od titpwoKxe Tove e€ avTio 
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ATIAE, OTA’ ATIAB, AND OTHER NOTES I19 
€ cE Ovopd 4 ivOpwroc ... od} THY yAwTTay 
xepevova (Hippocr. Lex, § 1), €£ ovoparwv ovyKeipevor vOpw ) 
ee édv tur adéAne, Td Aourdv ovdev éeorv (Aeschin. 3, 229). These two slightly 
differing senses are to be found (though not very clearly distinguished) in Liddell and 
Scott. But there is not to be found there a third sense, ‘to be compounded with,’ 
‘to have as one element,’ 7d 7 cat p <Kal > xat doa éx rovrov ovyxetat, TavTa 0 eort 


Svo, y xal & (Aristot. Poet. 1458a 3). 
V. 


In Aristotle, Poetics 1461a 15, ‘ (wpdrepov 82 Képare’ ov Td Axpatrov wo oivopAvgiv 
dAAd 7d Oarrov, is not to be found an example of 7d dxparov for 6 axparoo, as Liddell 
and Scott say. Here, too, dxparov is masculine. But it is difficult to believe that 
axparov is the right reading, not so much because axparov Kepavvuvas is a contradiction 
in terms, but because usage requires in this connexion the comparative. There can 
naturally be no true comparative of dxparoo or of (wpéa—there is no more unmixed 
than ‘ unmixed,’ no ‘purer’ than ‘ pure ’—but aKparéarepor (dxparérepoo) and (wpe- 
repor both occur freely in the sense ‘on the unmixed side,’ ‘strong. There is ~ 
instructive example in Philumenus to which Mr. McKenzie called my yeaa Fe n 
a cure for dogbite (5, 23, Wellmann) he says: éorw dé o olvor waabrepor pa “ 
i) vewrepoo Kat ef Tix pda YrAdv Tdv AKparov aberwo Exot wexpdorOes {wporepov. Aristot e 
himself in the Problems (3, 3) has Sa ti padAAov xparradwow o1 axparerrepov — 
4) of SAwo dxparov; There can therefore be little doubt that we should read in t , 
Poetics passage dxpar <éorep>ov, though it may be observed that Plutarch (Quaes?. 


form axpardrepov. 
. V. 4) in commenting on the same line repeatedly uses the 
oe : Epcar LoBEL. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIX. 3. July-September, 1928. 


K. Scott: The Deification of Demetrius Poliorcetes. Continues the previous article 
by showing the association of Demetrius with Athene, and his identification with 
Poseidon, Dionysus, and the Sun God; concludes with a list of the honours, both 
official and unofficial, paid to him. A.B. West: Lucilian Genealogy. EEndeavours to 
place the Hirrus, who was Legatus pro Pyraetove in 102 B.c., in the family tree of 
Lucilius, and refers the story in Varro, R.R. II. 5, § 5, to his father, presuming the 
latter to have been Praetor in 134 B.c. Reinvestigates the relationship of the satirist 
to both Pompey and Augustus, and concludes that he had two sisters. H.C. Nutting: 
Three Notes on Juvenal. Discusses X. 84 (suggests wtctor for uictus, supposing the 
latter word to be a scribe’s emendation, due to a recollection of the original aymorum 
tudictum), III, 261-3 (argues that the whole passage is composed in a deliberately 
burlesque manner, and that these lines are a parody of Aen. I. 637 ff., at domus 
interior, etc.), X. 346 ff. (suggests that the list of blessings is based on the Tusculan 
Disputations, and consequently proposes—(1) that dolores should be read for /aboves in 
either v. 359 or v. 367; and (2) the seeming inconsistency with vv. 790 ff. does not 
make the natural translation of spatium uitae extremum as ‘length of days’ impossible. 
A. H. Kvappe: Tetvestas and the Snakes. Holds that the incident recorded in 
A poll. III. 6, § 7, comes from Indian sources, but that the story has been confused. 
Suggests that Teiresias derived his gift of prophecy from the adventure with the 
snakes, but that his changes of sex are to be associated with the anger of Athene and 
Hera. G. H. Macurdy: Basilinna and Basilissa. Argues that these words were 
merely the secular title for a queen, and that their application to the wife of the 
apxwv BaciAeis was a late development. Her earlier title was ‘Wife of the King. 
O. Jespersen: Brevity as a Criterion of Language. A reply to A. R. Nykl’s article in 
A.J].P. XLIX. 1, pp. 57 ff. Maintains that other things than mere brevity are 
of great importance in determing the relative merits of languages. 


XLIX. 4. October-December, 1928. 


I. Frank: Tevence’s Contribution to Plot Construction. Seeks to show that 
Terence’s elimination of the explanatory prologue was due to a deliberate desire 
to substitute dramatic ‘suspense’ and surprise for the conventional ‘ irony’ which 
was cultivated by Menander and Plautus. /. E. Harry: The Debate between Helen 
and Menelaus (Eur. Hel, vv. 559 ff.). Proposes ri 5€ ce hdop’ ard tris épei; 
for rd S€ cages p’ droorepeit in v. 577, seeking to justify the tmesis and 
establish the interpretation, ‘ Who will deny that you are a spectre?’ EF. H. Tuttle: 
Dravidian ‘I,’ ‘ We,’ and ‘You.’ Largely an attack upon an article in Dravidic Studies ; 
collects examples of these pronoun forms from various dialects. L.H. Gray: On 
the Etymology of Certain Celtic Words for ‘ Salmon.’ Suggests that the various words 
discussed are derived from—(1) the colour of the fish’s flesh, or (2) the colour of the 
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skin, or (3) the sliminess of the skin, or (4) mean the leaper. E. B. Lease: The 
Ablative Absolute Limited by Conjunctions. Gives a list of the various conjunctions 
found with the ab/. abs. and of the authors who employ them; concludes that Livy 
shows the greatest variety in this respect. /]. C. Murley: Reflection and Commentary 
at the Beginning of a Verse. Argues that the initial word of a line is frequently 
chosen to express some commentary or verdict upon the thought of the previous 
passage ; gives examples of such use of words like felix, infelix, vyrvos and SdeiAatos. 
F. Metzer: Finn MacCumaill und Fingal bis zum 17 Jahrhundert. Gives a list of the 
authorities for the early conception of Finn as an Irish hero or god, commenting on 
a passage from Hector Boethius, and briefly referring to—(1) the relation of the 
name to the later Fingal, and (2) the similarity of some of the legends to certain 
features in the Arthurian cycle. L. A. Post: Platonica, Two notes—(1) on the 
Epinomis: chiefly a discussion of two recent translations, with remarks on the 
authenticity of the work and a list of variant readings and doubtful interpretations : 
(2) Laws II. 657a 7: assumes a lacuna after Qappodvrd, to be filled by the words 
re éorat eis vopovs OécOar Tadra Tra, and repunctuates with a comma after PeBaius. 
H, E. Mierow: The Sophoclean Character of the Rhesus. Suggests that this character 
is to be found in the general romantic and heroic presentation of the personages, but 
is in itself no valid argument against the genuineness of the play. A. X&. Nykl: 
Brevity as a Criterion of Language. A second article, in reply to that of Jespersen in 
the previous number, defending the author’s position that an artificial international 
language is unnecessary. 


Hermes. LkXIII. Heft 2. 


M. Gelzer, Die Lex Vatinia de Imperio Caesavis. Criticizes Marsh and Laqueur 
on duration of C.’s Gallic command, etc. M. wrong in taking references to armies in 
Cicero’s Letters as troops raised by C. in virtue of lex Vat., merely C.’s supporters. 
Hence /ex Vat. need not precede lex de agro Campano, and probable date is June. 
Reference in lex Vat. to Kalendae Martiae; Laqueur wrong in date, March 1, 55 (54 
is correct). Five years merely round number, assumed from lex Vat., which, like 
lex Pompeia Licinia, had merely ‘ad K. Mart. quintas,’ a date connected with standing 
practice of the Senate. S.C. of 59 only granted Gall. Trans. for one year, and this 
renewed, hence attack on tenure possible in 56. In later negotiations decisive point 
is prolonging of Pompey’s Spanish command in 52. H. G. Gadamer, Der 
Avistotelischer Protveptikos und die Entwicklungsgeschichtliche Betrachtung dev Aristotelischen 
Ethik. Discusses Jaeger’s view of the development of Aristotle’s ethical thought 
through the Protrepticus (fragments preserved by Iamblichus): Eudemian Ethics: 
Nicomachean Ethics. Care needed in deriving A.’s ethical position from Protrepticus, 
since this not itself an ‘ Ethic.’ Discusses J.’s views of—(1) Meaning of ¢povynors. 
(2) The Ideal of an Exact ‘Ethic.’ (3) The ‘Ideas’ in the Prot. Shows difficulty 
of proving genuineness of Eudemian E. by references to Prot.; proof only possible 
by interpretation oriented upon Nicomachean E. K. Klingner, Uber die Evnlestung 
dev Historien Sallusts. Increasing pessimism revealed by the three successive works 
connected (a) with emotional development of S. during last eight years; (>) with the 
previous history of this view in R. history. Rearranges fragments of histories, and 
shows that choice of 146 B.c. as turning-point of R. virtues and fortunes, and so the 
general picture, comes from Polybius through Posidonius; latter’s view, especially 
the glorification of Sulla’s Court, much modified by Sallust. F. Zimmermann, Zur 
Uberlieferung des Chaviton-romanes. Discusses relation of MSS. tradition (two MSS., 
Thebanus, c. 7/8 [a corrupt text], and Florentinus, c. 13/14), to that of two 
fragmentary papyri (Oxyrrhynchus 1o1g [c. 2/3} and Fayim 1 [c.2]). Text of former 
about equal to that of Fl.; latter appreciably better. Miszellen: Zu einem Beschluss 
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s ee oo Kallatis (A. Wilhelm) emends and discusses text of Decree, pub- 
iH uae cro I., p. 265 (cf. [1925] II., p. 64). Die Schluss-szene der Wolken 
ant ee ~ ri utes among various speakers Il. 1493-1510, and supports the new 
a g - e Solon's Schatzungsklassen (U. Wilcken) emends Plut. Vit. Sol. 23: 
ae ye = Tipnpata TOY ovoLiV (Ovowv MSS.) Aoyifera: rpdBarov cai Spaypiv avri 
om — thn us corn remains the norm, but, e.g., herdsmen possessing only grazing 
aa — t be included in any class, not confined to the Thetes (cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. 
ne a : $5 sq-). Zu Androtion Frag. 40 (Miller) (Th. Reinach). Androtion gives 
ne ~ olonian mina 73, Aristotle 70 drachmae. Corrected by simple emendation— 
“4 Fa oe Gyovgav . . - (2) -.. kovTa youoav (sic)... (3)... Kovra y (=3) 
: we ++ KovTa Kai Tpwwy ovary. ayw is t.t. applied to wei ' 
«ms des Marius (A. Schulten) emends Festus, p. -_ M. tone e-toc —_ 
(milites MSS.) soliti: . . ., and so provides direct proof that M. unified th ip 
ment of the whole army. | aaa 


LXIII. Heft 3. 


i ct se Der Demosthenische Epitaphios. The speech known to Callimachus 
ig tind : emosthenic corpus, and first rejected by Dion. Hal., must be genuine 
i diaiides lt ws tg _ Shows that context and style more suitable to D. than to 
et 4 Pe — Zttate aus Demosthenes’ Epitaphios bet Lycurgus. ‘Nachtrag’ to 
impl me t ms correspondences between Efitaphios and Lyc. adv. Leocratem 
Siasealli-deidhestabieats the former by the latter. K. Barwick, Die Gliederung der 
iain: a “se : tovischen Theorte und thre Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des Antiken 
uv.) I - oa rstrenge subdivision of the ‘tertium genus narrationis’ in Cic. [De. 
an ‘ tan te uct. Her. I. 12 sq.—(1) fabula, (2) historia, (3) argumentum (all 
waitin a “ exp ostttone positum est ), (4) ‘quod in personis positum est,’ due to a 
res e Roman original from which both borrow. Really a double sub- 
teamed (a) SETS SpEyparE (pdOos, ioropia, thacpa), (b) xara mpdcwra (adynynpatixa 

> nat oh ent and the subdivisions of (b) have been lost in the Latin ommien 
iiakadie oe a I-3 are exhaustive of the whole class, ‘ narvatio a causa civili 
vei. = on genus = Literature : it is noteworthy that this is thus shown to 
Iliturgi. As = i books of practical oratory as early as c. 2 B.c. A. Schulten, 
(a) athe ons C ne “ ses (20 examples cited), two sites in Spain called Iliturgi— 
OS he Gene any Andalusia ; (b) Cabanes, west of Oropesa, in Catalonia. 
XXVIII = , — tn Livy mentioning Iliturgi (XXIII. 49; XXIV. 41; XXVI. 17; 
‘hema re Steam, ye four refer to this northern site, and the fifth to Ilurci 
and emended text of eee ean saan Se ee 
detai nus fragment (Oxyrrh. Pap. XVII. 2079) with 
mine ‘nae an U. Knoche, Ein Luvenalhodex des 11 Jahrhunderts in stem 
Vaticanus Latinus ah tinction Pe nn nyo ae omg a 

. ; o by Poliziano (Opera; Basileae, 
“ rene — = * — lost. Contains Satt. I. 1-x. os in C. 11 settee 
sent on “m 15 a Text a mixture of the classes called w and P by Jahn, 
enone a on a ae the general character of the MSS tradition on the 
(A. Wilhelm) criticism of cane owen "S ee 
, ew O . Sauciuc-Siveanu (Dacia I., pp. 1 

th = ane oe of the Decree. Zu Sallust Hist. IIT. 6 (A. » sree pe 
Hauler’s sug ty pp. 66 sq.) that the place referred to is Emporiae against 

Znv Au aaa hn weer. Shae. -40, Bp SRD ey) to eee De[anium]= Dianium. 

me ese —, von Kyrene (G. Klaffenbach) emends vv. 65/6 . . . avrds 
i . Kew x[a )frordvas ...to...x«{at] iordvoc=* Latin t.t. cognoscere et stat ; 

ompares Dion Hal. VIII. 68 for the Greek phrase. — 
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LXIII. Heft 4. 

U. v. Wilamovitz-Moellendorff, Lesefnichte. 231 Hesiods’ Titanomachy reverses 
ll. 658/9: 232 Sophocles’ Antigone, 1. 241, defends aroxatn: 233 oe 
149, corrects last line: 234 Aristophanes’ Birds, ll, 1685-1730, comments an oo 
rections: 235 Apollodorus’ Hecyva, two fragments from late MS. of Donatus, correc ; 
and metrically arranged: 236 Theocritus 2, Il. 59/60, defends sense of latter, garter 
condemned: 237 Euphorion fragments (Scheidweiler 62), 1. 7, read Ileupif at en ma 
(Sch. 92) discusses ll. 6 and 10-12: 238 J.G. II. 849, Archon’s name a 
Ilavriadns, cf. KaAAuds = KadAcddns (Archon 480): 289 /.G. II. 226 = Ditt. py ll. a 
name of proposer missing, i.e. proposed by People : 240 Plut. vit. Mar. 1 a 
Tous... kativras for tov ... Kxarivtwv; vit. Avat. 14, various corrections o 
Ziegler’s text: 241 Plut, [lepi Zapkopayias (cf, Hermes 40, pp. 165 a) ae 
passage 994b; comments on de Soll. Anim. 970c: 242 The work on usic (c : 
Wilam. Griech, Verskunst, p. 77), MS. Venetus Marcianus app. class. VI. ae 
erased title........ (eight letters) ITA (certain) OYTAP. .. (probable): 243° oo 
Orvatt. III. 97; VIIl. 27; XXXIV. 16; XII. 56, 59) 33; comments pea : 
244 Diog. Laert. VI. 88, for Aristippus po Ilwpov read [papor : 245 Phi “se +e : - 
p. 64; 231; 235, corrections of text: 246 Tombstone from the Colmes ( — ity 
Inscnipt. or. Sept. Pont. [1916] 319); text, translation, and commentary : mo me ; 
de figurts numerorum 5, Gramm. Lat. III. 46, comments on Greek verses, ae a s 
numeral signs, etc.: 243 (? misprint for 248) Corrections to his edition o lesi 
Evga, ll. 189; 467. A. v. Blumenthal, Turos und IlapdSecypa. Traces on ; 
words, vos originally mould, hollow or raised, then hollow mould, eager reliefs, 
e.g. Egyptian, then any kind of reliefs ; also impression from a wee Soe 
statues, then copy, then unfinished work, i.e. fresh from mould: mapa uy fat, mo -A 
type, standard, example. Suggestion that latter mould repeatedly used, ee mou 
of statue only used once contradicted by the evidence: difference really is that a 
retains notion, actual or metaphorical, of mould, rapdéeypa merely model, e.g. o 
a temple, and hence in the building inscriptions latter has a wider and vaguer sen 
J. Th. Kakrides, Des Pelops und Iamos Gebet bet Pindar. Discusses form of Pe = 
Hippodameia myth in Pindar, Ol. I. Two versions—P.’s victory due (a) to Myrti my 
(5) to Poseidon. Explains Pindar’s choice of latter, and shows by pI rey wi 
the prayer of Iamos (O/. VI.) that the prayer-ritual in both is influenced byt ~ nT 
magical ideas as occur in the (later) defixiones. E. v. Nischer, Das Romssc cer 
und seine Genevale nach Ammianus Marcellinus 353-378 A.D. Discuss the higher ves 
mand—(a) Constantius-Iovian, (6) after the division of the Empire between ae 
and Valentinian: (a) 5 magistn, (b) magistri increased to 7: seniority M. a “ns 
per Illyricum; M.E. per Gallias; M.E. per Orientem; M.E. praesentalis ; 
Peditum praesentalis: lists of holders of each command : shows which comman : 
assigned in Not. Dig. to Comites and Duces can be recognized in Amm. Marc., — 
lists of holders: comparison of army-commanders as given in Amm. me ~ 
Not. Dig. P. Gohlke, Untersuchungen zur Topik des Aristoteles. ‘Three gt cn y 
recognized by H. Maier—(1) Bks. II.-VII. 1; (2) Bks. a Vil. 3, Me an moa 
El.; (3) Analytics. Discusses on this basis the various sections, and pg 
chronologically the following strata: (a) Categories, 13 Definitions, V. 2-3; ta 
(b) Bks. 1V.-V. Genus, Species, and Differentia; Bk. VI. (first eee an 
I].-III.; Bk. VI. (second version). (d) Bk. VII. 3-5 and conflation o : ~ - 
Topic.’ (¢) First Analytic. (f) Bk. L, Vill, Soph. El. (g) Con a a 
‘Methodic,’ insertion of II. 5; VII. 1-2. Miszellen: Zur A bfassungszert dey 8 
matik des Romanus (A. Stein). Marcius Salutaris v(ir) p(erfectissimus) twice es 
man of this name mentioned as egregius on papyrus of 7/6/246 A.D. Hence the 
work of Romanus is later, but not much later (since the title is given) than this date. 
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Zu Plinius Brief tiber die Christen (A. Korte) emends Pliny, Epp. X. 96. 9, *. . . pas- 
tumque venire victimarum cuius.. . (edd.) passimque venire victimarum <carnem> 
culus,’ and defends the reading. Xappéovva (F. Brauninger). Feast mentioned 
by Plut. De Iside et Osivide, p. 362D; and Hesychius II. 1543 suggests that this =the 
Roman Hilaria, the last day of the Isis festival. 


Mnemosyne. LV. 2. 1928. 


J. C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae ad Papyvos Iuridicae (epi Siaypadov). 
Under the title Amnaeana C. Brakman contributes further notes on the text of 
Seneca’s Moral Epistles, Dialogues. De Beneficiits and De Clementia, and Tragedies; and 
on the Octavia. J. D. Meerwaldt writes on the Nature and Origin of ‘Imitative’ 
Verbs. Verbs in -ifw divide into two classes. To the former and larger class belong 
such words as éArifw (éAmis), AniCouar (Anis); it was extended to include words not 
formed from nouns in -is such as demvifw, aivifouar. The second class, unlike the 
former, comprises verbs which refer not to things but to animate beings such as 
zai(w (ais), and by an extension of the use, xovpifw, «AAnvifw, etc. Here an intransi- 
tive signification is to be observed. zai(w originally meant ‘to behave like a boy’; the 
meanings, play, dance, jest are derivative. The original meaning is rarely found, 
but for it we may cite Heracleitus (Frg. 52, Diels): atwy mais éort raifwv rerrevwv, 
‘time is a child playing with pebbles in childish fashion.’ From the fourth century 
maifw developed the meaning 7a tov radiwy mpdtrev and 7H Tov radiwv tpdrp 
SiaréyerGar. The development of xovpi~w is somewhat more complicated. In 
Od. XXII. 185 we find xovpifwv gopeeoxe, ‘when a boy’: but as Kxovpn (xdpy) was a 
term more familiarly used than xovpos we find two new developments in the verb 
xouvpi(w. (Ovydrepes) avdpas Kxovpifovar (=avartpepovor schol.) Hes. Theog. 346 and 
Pindar, Pyth. 3. 19 ota rapbévar diAréovow vro Kopifer@ aodais, the middle form having 
been evolved with the sense to ‘ utter coaxingly,’ such speech being characteristic of 
children, and girls in particular. Hence M. arrives at the formula for the develop- 
ment of verbs of this class—verba notiva as he styles them rather than imitativa—éciva 
eit Ta Tov Seiva mpadtTw, dpova, Tw Tov Sava tpdmw Siardéyounor. C, Brakman has 
critical notes on Apuleius, Metamorphosis. J. G. P. Borleffs has notes on Tertullian, 
Ad Nationes. J. D, Meerwaldt, De Sermonis Puerilis apud Ignotum Quendam Comicum 
Ratione et Usu, writes on the passage quoted by Eustathius, p. 1535, 20 WeAAdv éore 
Kat Kadei | tv apxtdv aptov tiv de Typo tpopaddAida | 73 8 Gory cixa. That a child 
should alter dpxros into dpros is natural: dorv becomes first ovra by a natural meta- 
thesis, and children are apt to substitute « for 7, hence gixa. tpopadAida is a gloss 
on tvpiov which the child substitutes for Typ#. The humour of the passage M. 
explains on this hypothesis: two lovers have arranged a feast for themselves and 
their mistresses; the younger brother of one tries to tell the father of the other, but a 
clever slave saves the situation by remarking ‘the child can’t speak properly, he says 
aptos for apxtos, tupiov for Tipw, cixa for dorv.’ (The words for North Star, the heroine 
Tyro and city are among the first which the teacher would give the child to read or 
write, and the youngster has altered them into names of things to eat.) G. Vrind 
writes on Asinius Pollio’s criticism on Caesar’s commentaries; the principal charge 
was that he rashly believed assertions of other persons, and either deliberately or by 
lapse of memory gave a wrong account of his own acts. V. attempts to justify and 
illustrate this criticism by citing passages from Dio Cassius corresponding to but 
differing in detail from passages in the Bellum Gallicum. In several cases he shows 
that the passage in Dio is more likely to be correct. P.H. Damsté argues against 
Schanz and Plessis that Propertius 1V. cannot have been arranged by the author as 
it stands in our MSS. His two main arguments are restatements of Postgate’s: 
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(1) IV. 7 which recounts the appearance of Cynthia after death to Propertius cannot 
have been placed by the poet in close connexion with IV. 8 in which Cynthia 
displays her jealousy by breaking in upon a banquet given by P. to two other women. 
(2) Ovid says ‘opus (Propertii) Cynthia sola fuit’; hence he was unacquainted with 
Book IV. where other subjects also find a place. F. Muller, Augustus, argues that 
the adj. augustus designates one who beyond all others is ‘augus,’ i.e. possesses a 
secret divine power of increasing, creating, nourishing. 


Mnemosyne. LVI. 3. 1928. 

J. G. P. Borleffs continues his critical notes on Tertullian, Ad Nationes. 
J. De Zwaan discusses the question, Did Mark write his Gospel in Latin? P. L. 
Couchoud in the Revue de l’Histoive des Religions (1926) has argued in the affirmative. 
Z. opposes him on grounds of evidence, and disputes in particular his treatment of the 
obscure passage Mark ix. 49, 50: Ilds yap rvpi dAvoOnoerasx. Relying on the variants 
réaca yap Ovcia and dvadwOjoerar, Couchoud inferred a Latin original rendered by raca 
ovcia dvadkwOyoera:, the whole passage running as follows: ‘bonum est tibi luscum 
introire in regnum dei, quam duos oculos habentem mitti in gehennam, ubi ignis non 
extinguetur et vermis non moritur; omnis autem substantia consumitur.’ This view 
is confuted by Z. partly by a reference to parallel passages in the other Synoptics, 
partly by an explanation of the references to salt which follow in the received text 
(which Z would retain) in the light of Palestinian practices. C. Brakman, Quando 
Pervigilium Veneris conditum est ? approaches his problem by negative arguments, 
showing the improbability of the P.V. having been written by Apuleius or Annius 
Florus or Tiberianus. He thinks that the author belonged to the pagan circle of 
Symmachus, and that the words ‘ perdidi Musam tacendo,’ etc., at the end of the 
poem refer to the collapse of paganism and the old literature. B. finds confirmation 
of his view in the use of the words vel, congrex, de, and the employment of the present 
tense with future signification. Discussing the metre, he thinks all the aberrations. 
from the norm found in the P.V. genuine; their presence points to a date for the 
poem between Ausonius and Prudentius. B. adds an analysis of the poem, and 
proposes that vv. 9-12 be placed after v.62. P.H. Damsté proposes the following 
emendations of the text of the P.V.: v. 35 ‘ tantus (for totus) est inermis idem,’ etc.; 
v. 82 ‘quisque tutus guom (for quo) tenetur,’ etc.; v. 84 ‘at (for et) canoras nor 
tacere,’ etc. In v. 22 he would read ‘ipsa iussit mane Eoo virgines nubant rosae.’ 
J. van Ijzeren, Vindiciae Antimacheae, has collected and discussed all that can be 
known or inferred of the Thebais of Antimachus of Colophon, which he thinks was a 
source of Statius’ Thebais. H.D. Verdam, De Carmine Simonideo, quod tnterpretatur 
Plato in Protagora Dialogo, argues that Plato’s exposition is not meant to be taken 
seriously. On the question of the apparent contradiction, avdp’ axafov yever Bax 
xarerdv )( .. . ovde poor eupeAéws 7d Ilerrdxecov véyerars . . . xaderov par’ éxddv 
éupevac) V. rejects Wilamowitz’ explanation ‘non malum esse, laudabile est—bonum 
fieri, difficile—bonum esse non difficile est, nam fieri non potest.’ V. thinks the real 
meaning to be, ‘I blame Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, not because to be 
good is not possible, but because being good is not within man’s control, but depends on 
the fortunes which the gods send.’ éoOdos suggests the virtue that develops among an 
aristocracy, dya@és that attained by force of character. H. J. Rose, De Caenes 
‘Arpwalas, comments on the sentence of Hyginus: ‘Caeneus . . . Magnesius. 
hic ostendit nullo modo Centauros ferro se posse vulnerare sed truncis arborum in 
cuneum adactis.’ He supposes that we have here preserved a parallel to the story 
of Balder. Caeneus has learned that the Centaurs are invulnerable against iron, but 


not against the weaker substance, wood. 
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Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. III. 6. 1927. IV 


1-6. 1928. 


Ill. 6. P. Geigenmiiller, Vernunft und Affekt in dey Philosophie Senecas. A sympa- 


thetic account of the development of Seneca’s philosophical views. 


IV. 1. R. Heinze, Otto Ribbeck. A centenary appreciation. W. Bombe, Die 


neuen Ausgrabungen in Pompeyjt. A short general history of the excavations, followed 
by a detailed description, with illustrations, of the latest discoveries in the Via dell’ 
Abbondanza. 2. F. Oertel, Rostovizeffs Sozial-und Wurtschaftsgeschichte des vomuschen 
Kaiserzeit. WVigorously disputes some of R.’s chief conclusions, especially his repre- 
sentation of the wars of the third century as a social movement of the countryside 
against the towns. 3. W. Kroll, Die romische Gesellschaft in dey Zeit Ciceros. Analyzes 
the structure and morals of the senatorial society of the late Republic, and stresses 
the superficiality of Greek influence. E. Stemplinger, Abergliubisches bei Petronius. 
Discusses passages of the Cena with ancient and modern parallels. 4. F. Oertel, 
Helmut Berves Alexanderbuch. An appreciative but critical account of B.’s Das 
Alexanderreich auf prosopogvaphischey Grundlage. WW. Ensslin, Die weltgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung dev Kampfe zwischen Rom und Persien. A sketch of Rome’s relations with 
Parthia and Persia till the rise of Islam, and an attempt to estimate the interaction 
of their cultures. H. Drexler, Sallust. A subtle analysis of Sallust’s moral and 
political attitude, laying especial stress on the comparison of Cato and Caesar in the 
Catiline. 5. H. Bulle, Paul Wolters. A speech on W.’s seventieth birthday. W. 
Kroll, Die Religtositat in dey Zeit Ciceros. Attacks prevailing views of the decay of 
the Roman state-religion. 6. C. Watzinger, Dey Weithetempel von Eleusis. An illus- 
trated summary of Noack’s Eleusis, without criticism. Chr. Waas, Das Mithrasheilig- 
tum von Dieburg. An account of a small Mithraic sanctuary containing a slab with 
novel and important scenes in relief. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). VII. 4. 1928. 
A. P. Dorjahn, Legal Precedent in Athenian Courts. The freedom which Athenian 
dicasts allowed themselves in following or disregarding precedent is not to be 


regarded as strange. It would not have been safe to regard the verdict of an 
untrained jury as an authentic declaration of law. 


VIII. 1. 1929. R. B. Steele, Elision in the Latin Dactylic hexameter. E. S. 
McCartney, Zeugma in Vergil’s Aeneid and in English. 


LANGUAGE. 


Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. Tome 27. Fasc. 3. 


Book reviews. 


Tome 28. Fasc. 1. 


Book reviews. 


Tome 28. Fasc. 2. 


J. Bloch writes on ‘ The first person plural in Kacmiri.’ E. Benvenisti discusses 
Sogdian Bry’y. P. Chantraine writes on ‘The réle of the @/5 extension in Greek 
conjugation.’ This suffix, of I.-E. origin, indicated a state which had been reached ; 
it did not appear in the present. Its value may be studied in cxjow><ééw. 
Similarly ¢avycopae expresses a result obtained, as opposed to gavodpas. 
So too BartAyjow, truTtTyow, Taryow, KAayHow. But the -z- suffix also came 
to be more and more widely used to avoid difficult combinations of consonants. 
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Hence aicO@ycopat, etc., and even after labials, e.g. éviomyow, or gutturals, - 
Xaxyoopat. In such cases it has lost its proper signification. Again, verbs wit 

this suffix tended to affect and be affected by other Greek verbs which for various 
reasons showed a long vowel before the -cw, -ova, -xa endings—denominatives, 
etc. From these different groups a normal form of conjugation developed. A. 
Meillet, in ‘Observations on some Latin words,’ regards salus as a pre-Latin sore 
tion (because of the gender and the -¢- ending). It is one more instance of ae e 
‘western’ languages, especially Latin, have preserved words from the early religious 
vocabulary. He rejects Leumann’s derivation of sollus from *solwo-. In propinquus 
we are to see the same termination as in antiquus, etc. (connected with a root mean- 
ing ‘eye,’ ‘face’); prope must have had a by-form in ‘M-y cf, vv: vur, etc. Pau 
todamds, etc., show a -Sa70- element which is also found in reapers: an rs 
no connexion with (propin)quus. Writing on dicere, he shows that I.-E. *detk- ha La 
‘determined’ aspect, and indicated the process of ‘showing completed. A — 
operive perhaps <*ap-twer-, *op-twer-, and would be Pemengeany with ers ( re 
*ap-wer- sonant 6 would be expected.) M. Cohen, writing on ‘ Words of areegeee 
Oceanic origin in the Mediterranean world,’ discusses * Mediterranean Ps i 
(=‘contenant a entrelacs’) with regard to Polynesian kapu, ‘cup i Kepary : 
Australian kopul, etc. J. Marouzeau, ina psychological study entitled ‘ Two — 
of vulgar speech,’ argues that ‘vulgarism’ is not necessarily to be connecte “ 

violence and roughness. L. Roudet, ‘Morphémes and Sémantémes, criticizes eo 
formula commonly used to distinguish these terms. The distinction must = e 
made too sharply, and there are etymological as well as grammatical morp a 
Moreover, it often happens that a notion expressed in one language by means o : 
morphéme is rendered in another by a sémantéme—cf. Germ. Handschuh, a ee 
and therefore making use of a morphéme (order of component words): French gant, 
an indivisible sémantéme. 


Tome 29. Fasc. 1. ; 

Inserted into this number is a specimen map (giving the local forms of 1/ padre) 
from Jaberg and Jud’s linguistic and ethnographical map of Italy and Southern 
Switzerland. L. Sterba contributes ‘ Notes on phonetic transcription with a 
to the proposals of the Copenhagen Conference of 1925, accompanying his — e 
with maps. A. Rosetti, ‘On the interpretation of alternative spellings ena 
doubles) in written texts,’ regards variation of spelling as a sign either o — 
between tradition and actual pronunciation or of endeavour to denote a sound whic 
was difficult to represent. A. Meillet, ‘Some ordinal numerals in I.-E., meses 
the decimus, dacamah type with Séxaros, etc.; the latter he regards = ~ 
formation. Once more we have a link between Indo-Iranian and Italo-Celtic. n 
€@BSopos, etc., the sonorization is I.-E. ; tertius, etc., show the oe outs as ns 
He refers to his theory of Arm. hingerord, ‘ fifth Gothic jiggrs, ‘finger, and rs : 
handus : tahun. We adds a note on Slav. jezero. A. Vaillant Guenter ee av. 
adjectives in -ovu, and the word uwzda. A. Destaing contributes sinner on t ee 
pression of duration and tense in the verb in Berber and Moroccan. A. Mei let, 
writing on ‘ The Ionic-Attic ending -oav,’ rejects the connexion with the ec 
From the root *es-, ‘ be,’ a third pers. pl. perf. *)a would be expected; adding = 
usual -v we would get *nyav (cf. Boeot. rapecav); the -o- would come e 
singular, on the analogy of o7éa, etc. The form j}oav would then provide a 
starting-point for the spread of the -oav termination. 


Glotta. XVII. Band. 1/2 Heft. 1928. 7 
J. Sofer, in an article on ‘The Vulgarisms in the Etymologies of Isidore of 
Seville j discusses the words which Isidore brings forward as vulgarisms, and arranges 
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them into groups such as ‘ Rustic,’ ‘ Botanical,’ ‘ Zoological,’ ‘ Religious,’ etc. We | 
note catto : capto; the relation of these words to cattus is discussed. The rustic group | 
gives the oldest material. P. Kretschmer treats of the Latin Future and Imperfect 
in -b-. The original form was, e.g., *pavansfo (*f6<*bhvd), which took the place of | 
*pavasd, and was modified by the analogy of that form. (The durative future of the | 
third conjugation, developed out of the 2- conjunctive, was avoided in the first and | 
second conjugations, where it would have clashed with the subjunctive or indicative.) 
Similarly the imperfect comes from, e.g., *pavansfam. Forms like calefacio, on the 
other hand, are derived from calere facio; cf. ilicet. HH. Frisk combats the theory that — 
the participle is occasionally used instead of a finite verb in late Greek. The | 
supposed examples are due to unsuccessful attempts to write hypotactically, or may be | 
explained on psychological grounds. W. Beschewliew discusses the evidence of» 
certain ninth-century (a.p.) Greek inscriptions, and argues for an 12—>u and a tu © 
change. T. Birt connects paparium with pappare. A. Musié regards m as having © 
originally been a hypothetic particle, which developed a comparative force; st was 
added to restore the hypothetic sense. H. Krahe writes on ‘ Linguistic Studies in the ~ 
Messapian Inscriptions.’ He discusses the supposed consonant-doubling before z ; it — 
does not occur in the case of labials and gutturals. A. von Blumenthal connects ° 
Verves with Messapian Verrintht. E. Stolte finds magical significance in the Faliscan | 
Ceres-inscription ; he adds a Faliscan Bibliography. A. Nehring (‘ Parerga to Latin © 
Word-study ’) derives bavo, bardus, barginna, etc., from an Etruscan root; he connects © 
oclopeta with cornupeta, and avropa with avpa, C. Miller, ‘The Second Person Singular 
Medio-passive in Plautus,’ argues that the -vis form is the later, and arose from the 
need for differentiation from the imperative. E. Hermann writes on Lat. socerio; 
W. Prellwitz connects €vxo:twra with xiorn, Lat. curva, I.-G. *}eis- = ‘leave 
lying’; he also discusses the present participle active in compound-formation. P. 
Kretschmer writes on the form Scandinavia, and adds a note to his article on ‘ Bread 
and Wine in New-Greek.’ A. von Blumenthal adds a note to his article on 
Messapian. H. Krahe writes on Xdoves, Xavvou, and W. Kroll on exoletus. 
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